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JN  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which 
the  «*HOME  NEWS"  circulates,  Editors  of 
Newspapers  have  not  hesitated  to  appropriate 
the  whole  series  of  these  Sketches.  It  is  hoped 
the  public  at  home  will  evince  an  equally 
ready  desire  to  become  possessed  of  them.  The 
compliment  will  be  greater  and  will  certainly 
be  more  highly  appreciated. 
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SOME  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


L.— THE  MOST  HONOUKABLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
SALISBURY,  KG. 


No  man  has  disappointed  the  great  majority  of  the  English 
people  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  more  than  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  disappointment  has  been  agreeable,  but  real. 
To-day  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  is  as  nearly 
popular  as  he  is  ever  likely  to  be  ;  to-day  he  is  among  the 
half-dozen  most  trusted  men  in  English  public  life.  Less  than 
ten  years  ago,  he  was  disv  nctly  unpopular  and  was  distrusted 
by  many  of  his  own  followers  even.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
jingo,  a  cynic,  a  reactionary :  he  is  known  now  to  be  a  friend  of 
peace,  a  kindly-hearted  gentleman,  a  progressist  of  the  most 
approved  type.  The  master  of  gibes  and  flouts  and  sneers  has 
disappeared  in  the  sympathetic  orator  and  legislator  and  the 
genial  humorist.  He  has  advanced  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen  without  losing  any  particle  of  his  reputation  for 
intellect  and  ability.  Those  who  believed  in  him  in  the  past 
believe  in  him  in  the  present,  and  many  who  thought  him  all 
that  was  politically  hateful  have  come  to  realise  that  he  is 
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not  far  from  being  all  that  is  politically  worthy  and  true.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone's  conversion  to  the  Home  Rule  cause  has  done 
nothing  else  it  has  helped  to  make  the  world  understand 
Lord  Salisbury's  character.  Mr.  Goschen,  who  always  wavered 
on  the  thin  line  of  demarcation  between  moderate  Liberalism 
and  moderate  Conservatism,  has  given  the  quidnuncs  of 
1883-4-5  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the  value  of  their 
confident  predictions  that  he  and  the  Conservative  leader 
would  never  be  able  to  work  together,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to-day  would  hardly  relegate  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  company 
of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  "  which  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin." 

It  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  custom  to  describe  Lord 
Salisbury  as  an  enemy  of  the  people's  rights.  This  impression 
was,  no  doubt,  justified  to  some  extent  by  the  action  he  took 
on  the  Eeform  Bill  of  186V,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
been  able  to  make  a  right-about-face  on  a  matter  of  principle 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  not  prepared  in 
1867  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  support  of  a 
measure  which  he  had  hitherto  opposed.  He  requires  time  to 
assure  himself  that  if  a  new  policy  is  adopted  it  will  not 
redound  to  the  discredit  and  operate  to  the  harm  of  the  nation. 
When,  in  1884,  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  his  latest  Franchise  Bill  to 
the  House  of  Lords  he  found  it  opposed  by  Lord  Salisbury.  It 
pleased  the  Badicals  to  say  that  the  Lords  were  against  the 
extension  of  the  sufi'rage.  Nothing  could  have  been  further 
from  the  truth,  though  one  can  easily  understand  the 
dislike  of  a  statesman  of  Lord  Salisbury's    acumen  for 
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a  measure  which  gave  the  most  ignorant  labourer  on 
his  estates  power  equal  to  that  of  the  best  informed  of 
citizens.  The  Lords  opposed  it  solely  because  it  was 
unaccompanied  by  a  measure  for  the  redistribution  of  seats, 
and  anyone  who  is  anxious  for  an  example  of  the  ultimate 
faith  which  the  bitterest  of  partisans  repose  in  the  words  of 
their  opponents  as  English  gentlemen,  may  find  it  in  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to 
the  mode  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  both  the 
Franchise  and  the  Seats  Bills.  Lord  Salisbury's  advancement 
in  popular  esteem  commenced  with  the  passage  of  those  Bills. 
They  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  proving  his  right  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  party.  He  showed  himseF 
stronger  than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  the  one  hand,  and  lesb 
reckless  than  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  on  the  other.  Tht 
democratic  deluge  had  come,  and  he  accepted  the  inevitable. 
Though  he  refused  to  allow  his  reason  to  be  swamped  by  it,  he 
racognised  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  conduct 
the  flood  of  national  energy  into  safe  and  profitable  channels 
True  statesman  as  he  is,  he  seeks  to  guide  the  forces  he  knows 
he  is  powerless  to  withstand. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  throughout  his  life  been  a  practical  man 
After  he  left  Oxford,  he  roughed  it  more,  perhaps,  than  most 
people  are  aware,  in  America  and  Australia.  He  returned 
home,  and  plunged  into  journalism,  working  terribly  hard  as 
a  writer  on  the  Saturday  and  the  Quarterly  Mevieivs,  in  what 
the  depreciators  of  the  present  are  pleased  to  call  the  palmj 
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days  of  those  periodicals.  He  was  as  bitter,  as  scornful,  as 
self-contained  as  he  was  brilliant,  reliable,  and  well-informed 
in  all  he  wrote  and  said.  These  early  characteristics,  there 
can  now  be  little  doubt,  were  due  very  considerably  to  the 
position  into  which  he  was  born.  A  younger  son,  without 
means  and  with  a  father  whose  nature  was  utterly  unsym- 
pathetic, he  was  sorely  put  to  it  to  earn  enough  to  maintain 
himself  respectably.  But  he  fought  courageously  on,  and 
made  his  own  way  in  the  world.  Hard  work— a  capacity  for 
which,  we  are  told,  is  nine-tenths  of  genius— alone  secured 
him  the  position  he  attained  before  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  left  him  heir-apparent  to  the  Marquisate  of  Salisbury. 
When  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  thatnowdelightfuUy 
out-of-the-world  town  of  Stamford,  he  was  only  twenty-three, 
and  had  little  or  nothing  but  his  pen  to  look  to  for  support. 
The  ability  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  public  questions, 
however,  soon  reaped  him  his  reward.  In  1867  he  went 
straight  from  his  seat  as  a  private  member  to  the  Treasury 
Bench  as  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  astonished  every- 
one with  whom  he  came  officially  in  contact  by  his  vast 
powers  of  labour.  He  has  never  been  willing  to  accept  other 
people's  views  as  his  own,  and  the  thoroughness  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  questions  affecting  India  in  1867  was  equal 
only  to  that  which  characterises  his  despatches  to  British 
representatives  abroad  in  1891. 

The  practical  nature  of  Lord  Salisbury's  views  is  shown  in 
nearly  every  speecxi  he  delivers.    He  seldom  appears  in  public 
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without  leaving  the  impression  of  some  masterly  idea  or  phrase 
on  the  minds  of  his  readers  or  his  hearers.  Could  anything, 
for  instance,  be  happier  than  his  account  of  the  difficulties  on 
the  international  horizon  during  the  past  year  or  two?  "America  " 
he  says,  *'has  instituted  a  vast  system  of  prohibitive  tariff, 
mainly  because  American  pigs  do  not  receive  a  proper  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Europe.  That  same  animal  has  played  a 
very  large  part  in  the  politics  of  the  Balkan  Penmsula ;  and,  if 
we  have  any  difficulty  with  our  good  neighbour  France,  it  is  on 
account  of  that  very  unintelligent  animal  the  lobster.  Again, 
a  difficulty  with  our  good  friends  the  Americans  is  on  account 
of  that  not  much  nobler  animal  the  seal.  All  our  difficulties 
at  the  end  of  the  century  are  eminently  practical  and  not  in 
the  least  degree  sentimental." 

Lord  Salisbury  is  a  chemist  because  he  is  practical.  There 
can  be  no  certainty  about  what  happened  fifty  millions  of 
years  ago,  or  about  what  is  happening  fifty  billions  of  miles 
from  us,  he  says.  "Astronomy  is  composed  largely  of  the 
science  of  things  as  they  probably  are  ;  geology  consists  mainly 
of  the  science  of  things  as  they  probably  were  a  long  time  ago  ; 
chemistry  is  the  science  of  things  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time."  Those  who  upbraid  Mr.  Parnell  for  his  immorality,  are 
bidden  by  Lord  Salisbury  not  to  forget  the  sixth  and  th^ 
eighth  commandments  in  their  solicitude  for  the  seventh ;  those 
who  declare  that  Irish  discontent  and  disaffection  are  political, 
are  shown  that  in  reality  they  are  economic,  and  the  result  cf 
"the  sober,  sad,  mysterious  phenomenon  of  physical  misery"; 
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those  who  ask  that  protests  should  be  lodged  with  foreign 
Powers  against  prohibitive  tariffs,  are  reminded  that  our  com- 
mercial discomfiture  is  the  very  end  aimed  at  by  these  tariffs, 
and  that  the  more  we  object  the  more  they  fulfil  their  pur- 
pose ;  those  who  clamour  for  freedom  of  combination,  are 
requested  to  remember  that  the  corollary  of  such  freedom  must 
be  freedom  not  to  combine.  It  is  again  because  Lord  Salis- 
bury is  so  practical  that  he  believes  in  discussion  and  inquiry 
as  the  best  means  of  elucidating  the  truth  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  has  been  the  exponent  ©f  a  gloriously  peaceful  foreign 
policy. 

There  does  not  breathe  a  more  ardent  Imperialist  than 
Lord  Salisbury.  He  is  as  sensitive  of  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth  as  of  his  own  name. 
The  foreigner  and  the  Briton  recognise  this,  and  the  im- 
provement in  England's  position  abroad  which  followed  on 
his  assumption  of  the  Premiership  was  due  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  that  he  must  not  trespass  too  far,  and  of  the  other 
that  his  interests  were  in  strong  hands.  How  Lord  Beacons- 
field  would  open  his  eyes  if  he  could  witness  the  manner  in 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  partitioned  a  Continent  with,  so 
far,  no  worse  consequences  than  an  undignified  squabble  with 
Portugal,  has  succeeded  in  referring  difficult  problems  to  arbi- 
tration, has  given  up  what  others  want  in  return  for  some- 
thing which  we  want,  has  brought  England  into  line  with  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  has  welcomed  to  India  the  heir  of  the 
monarch  whose  ultimate  aim  is  supposed  to  be  the  conquest  of 
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our  Eastern  dependency  !  Lord  Salisbury,  under  Queen 
Victoria,  is  as  alive  to  the  Imperial  needs  of  the  Briton  as 
was  his  ancestor,  who  held  the  reins  of  power  under 
Queen  Elizabeth.  If  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  Imperial  Federation  movement,  as 
could  have  been  wished,  it  is  because  in  his  opinion 
the  time  is  not  ripe  for  such  federation.  His  hesitation 
partakes  of  the  fear  that  in  drawing  the  existing  bonds 
too  tight  they  may  snap  altogether.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
little  curious  that  the  Minister  who  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
insisted  on  the  right  of  Downing-street  to  control  the  govern- 
ment of  India  should  wish  the  Colonies  to  assume  the  lead  in 
the  matter  of  Imperial  union.  Probably  Lord  Salisbury  sees 
the  course  events  will  take  more  clearly  than  he  has  told  us. 
The  world's  conflict  of  the  future,  he  has  said,  is  the  question 
of  tariffs.  In  order  that  markets  may  not  everywhere  be 
closed  to  us  he  has  availed  himself  of  all  opportunities  of 
bringing  new  lands  under  the  Union  Jack,  and  there  is  ample 
in  his  public  utterances  to  justify  a  belief  that,  if  ever  an 
Imperial  Zollverein  is  seriously  attempted,  he  will  lend  it  his 
most  earnest  support.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  primarily 
practical. 

Personally,  Lord  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  most  irreproachable 
of  men.  He  has  never  enjoyed  the  equivocal  honour  of  getting 
seriously  into  debt,  as  so  many  in  his  early  position  would 
have  done,  and  scandal  has  never  picked  up  anything  against 
his  fair  fame  which  could  be  retailed  to  his  disadvantage.  He 
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believes  in  moderation  in  all  things,  is  food  of  his  home,  is  a 
good  Churchman  and  a  student,  and  abhors  insiccerity  and 
charlatanism.  He  personifies  all  that  is  best  in  the  English 
character,  and  knows  how  to  be  an  aristocrat  without  exhibiting 
aristocratic  vices.  Lord  Salisbury  has  always  been  a  friend  of 
the  working  classes,  and  from  the  first  has  given  more  attention 
than  most  men  to  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor. 
His  own  estates  are  a  proof  of  what  a  good  landlord  can  do, 
and  it  is  worthy  ot  remark  that  when  the  editor  of  a  big 
monthly  commissioned  a  journalist  to  go  over  them  with  a  view 
to  writing  an  account  of  their  maladministration,  in  accordance 
with  the  published  statements  of  some  irresponsible  Radicals, 
the  journalist  simply  reported  "  no  case."  Lord  Salisbury  was 
proved  to  be  among  the  band  of  honest  men  who  practise 
what  they  preach. 


11. —ME.  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 


If  to  be  misunderstood  is  a  sign  of  greatness,  Mr.  Froude  is 
a  very  great  man  indeed.  It  is  now  more  than  forty  years 
since  the  writing  of  The  Nemesis  of  Faith  cost  him  his 
fellowship  of  Exeter  College  and  an  office  in  the  colony  of 
Tasmania.  His  views  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  are  as  great 
a  bone  of  contention  as  they  were  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
He  has  never  in  his  life  published  anything  which  has  not 
immediately  created  intense  feeling.  Nor  is  this  surprising. 
The  historian  who  finds  a  good  word  to  say  for  Henry  VIIL, 
as  Mr.  Froude  has  done,  is  seldom  likely  to  accept  the  conven- 
tional opinion  as  his  own.  His  mind  is  before  everything 
independent,  and  his  patience  in  the  examination  of  facts, 
and  his  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  are  commensurate 
with  the  courage  he  shows  in  delivering  his  judgment. 
Mr.  Froude's  methods  have  sometimes  led  him  into 
serious  blunders — to  wit,  when  he  exposed  Carlyle  in 
all  the  littlenesses  and  meannesses  of  his  private  life ; 
whilst  they  have  always  served  to  divide  opinion 
seriously,  as  for  instance  when  one  colonist — Mr.  R.  B. 
Wise — declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  Australian  to 
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lay  down  Oceana  without  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  pride,  and 
another — Mr.  Edward  Wakefield  —  assured  the  world  equally 
emphatically  that  Oceana  was  the  worst  book  ever  written  on 
Australasia.  Hard  things  have  been  said  of  Mr.  Froude  by  many . 
people,  but  no  one  has  emptied  the  vials  of  wrath  on 
his  devoted  head  so  mercilessly  as  Mr.  Edward  Freeman. 
To  pretend  here  to  judge  between  the  two  would  be  absurd, 
but  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  right  or  wrong,  sympathy 
must  go  with  Mr.  Froude.  His  teaching  has  been  always  so 
high,  his  judgments  have  always  been  tempered  with  such 
mercy,  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  cant  has  been  so  hearty 
and  so  palpably  honest,  that,  however  his  verdicts  may  be 
called  in  question,  he  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  his  view 
as  Mr.  Freeman  or  any  other  critic  in  possession  of  mental 
tomahawks. 

Mr.  Froude  is  a  difficult  man  to  describe.  Is  he  a  pessimist 
or  an  optimist  ?  He  is  both,  and  he  is  neither.  He  is,  we 
should  say,  a  present  pessimist  and  an  ultimate  optimist.  The 
man  who  can  write  that  "  One  lesson,  and  only  one,  history 
may  be  said  to  repeat  with  distinctness  :  that  the  world  is 
built  somehow  on  moral  foundations ;  that  in  the  long  run  it 
is  well  with  the  good,  in  the  long  run  it  is  ill  with  the  wicked," 
cannot  be  placed  amocg  the  despondents.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  student  of  his  work  will  find  him  constantly  shaking  his 
head  and  wondering  what  it  all  means.    Mr.  Froude  regards 

progress"  with  misgiving.    Arguments,  he  says,  are  insincere. 

The  adulterations  of  trade  pass  into  Parliament  and  become 
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adulterations  of  human  speech.  It  is  a  price  which  we  pay  for 
political  freedom,  and  a  price  which  tends  annually  to  rise." 
Men  are  such  self-seekers,  he  tells  us,  and  do  not  do  right 
for  mere  conscience  sake,  but  for  the  advantage  which 
right  in  the  end  se.cures  over  wrong.  Such  cynicism  is  bred 
not  of  malice  or  of  constitution,  but  of  patient  inquiry.  History 
teaches  him  that  man  is  full  of  imperfections,  and  it  is  because 
ne  thinks  man  may  find  improvement  easier  if  the  truth  is 
brought  home  to  him,  that  he  speaks  so  plainly.  Mr.  Froude 
has  ever  been  the  enemy  of  cant—"  cant  moral,  cant  political, 
cant  religious;  an  affectation  of  high  priociple  which  has 
ceased  to  touch  the  conduct,  and  flows  on  in  an  increasing 
volume  of  iosincere  and  unreal  speech." 

Heaven  knows  that  cant  is  as  rife  to-day  as  at  any  time 
since  the  popular  orator  first  fretted  the  angry  multitude. 
There  are,  says  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  English  in  the  West 
Indies,  "  two  classes  ©f  men  who  have  played  and  still  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  world — those  who  accomplish  great 
things,  and  those  who  talk  and  make  speeches  about  them. 
The  doers  of  things  are  for  the  most  part  silent.  Those  who 
build  up  empires  or  discover  secrets  of  science,  those  who 
paint  great  pictures  or  write  great  poems  are  not  often  to  be 
found  spouting  upon  platforms.  The  silent  men  do  the  work ; 
the  talkie g  men  cry  out  at  what  is  done  because  it  is  not  done 
as  they  would  have  had  it  and  afterwards  they  take  possession 
of  it  as  their  own  property.  Warren  Hastings  wins  India 
for  us  ;  the  eloquent  Burke  desires  and  passionately  tries 
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to  hang  him  for  it'^  Oratory  Mr.  Froude  has  declared  to  be 
the  spendthrift  sister  of  the  arts.  "  The  object  of  it  is  not 
truth,  but  anything  which  it  can  make  appear  truth,  anything 
which  it  can  persuade  people  to  believe  by  calling  on  their 
passions  to  obscure  their  intelligences."  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  denunciation  of  men  who  speak  as  "the 
prophets  of  half-truths  "  or  with  patriotism  on  the  lips  and 
not  in  the  heart,  is  a  recent  performance.  Throughout  Mr. 
Fronde's  writings  is  to  be  found  a  condemnation  of  hypocrisy 
and  humbug  sufficiently  energetic  and  fervent  to  be  worthy  of 
Carlyle  himself.  Carlyle  and  Froude  were,  indeed,  so  much  at 
one  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  Carlyle  would 
not  have  been  a  consenting  party  to  the  belittling  of  his  own 
character,  on  account  of  which  Mr.  Froude  has  earned  the 
undying  enmity  of  all  lovers  of  the  Chelsea  sage. 

Mr.  Froude  has  always  urged  the  necessity  of  bringing 
thought  to  bear  on  great  questions.  "When  the  control  of 
reason  is  once  removed,  the  catastrophe  is  no  longer  distant," 
he  says  in  his  Ccesar^  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  parallel 
between  the  conditions  of  the  early  Romans  and  the  English 
to-day,  "and  then  nations,  like  all  organised  creations,  all 
forms  of  life,  from  the  meanest  flower  to  the  highest  human 
institution,  pass  through  the  inevitable  recurring  stages  of 
growth  and  transformation  and  decay."  It  pleases  some  people 
to  regard  Mr.  Froude  as  a  reactionary,  because  he  is  not  an 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  democracy.  They  confound  reason 
with  want  of  bympathy,  and  men  who  have  little  power  of 
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reason  and  less  morality  will  certainly  object  to  such  a  judicial 
and  incontrovertible  truth  as  that  "  popular  forms  of  Govern- 
ment are  possible  only  when  individual  men  can  govern  their 
own  lives  on  moral  principles,  and  when  duty  is  of  more 
importance  than  pleasure,  and  justice  than  material  expe- 
diency/' 

In  the  most  recent  of  the  few  speeches  Mr.  Froude  has  ever 
made,  he  said  he  had  slept  in  an  Irish  peasant's  cabin  and  in 
an  Orangeman's  castle.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  this.  N"o 
writer  who  recognises  the  need  of  temperance  and  sincerity  in 
appeals  to  the  people,  has  stood  up  more  determinedly  for  the 
people's  rights,  or  gone  to  greater  pains  to  understand  the 
people's  wants.  The  tyranny  exercised  under  the  hollow 
pretence  of  "saving  society"  has  never  had  his  support. 
"  Patricians  and  plebeians,  aristocrats  and  democrats,"  he  says, 
"  have  alike  stained  their  hands  with  blood  in  the  working  out 
of  the  problem  of  politics.  But  impartial  history  declares 
also  that  the  crimes  of  the  popular  party  have  in  all  ages 
been  the  lighter  in  degree,  while  in  themselves  they  have  more 
to  excuse  them  ;  and  if  the  violent  acts  of  the  revolutionists 
have  been  held  up  more  conspicuously  for  condemnation, 
it  has  been  only  because  the  fate  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
has  been  more  impressive  to  the  imagination  than  the  fate  of 
the  peasant  or  the  artisan.  But  the  endurance  of  the  inequali- 
ties of  life  by  the  poor  is  the  marvel  of  human  society.  When 
the  people  complain,  said  Mirabeau,  the  people  are  always  right. 
The  popular  cause  has  been  the  cause  of  the  labourer 
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struggling  for  a  right  to  live,  and  breathe,  and  think  as  a  man." 
Again  "  aristocracies  fight  for  wealth  and  power :  wealth 
which  they  waste  upon  luxury,  and  power  which  they  abuse  for 
their  own  interests."  The  scions  of  noble  houses  who  think 
more  of  their  game  preserves  than  of  their  fellow-creatures 
have  throughout  the  ages  exercised  as  little  reason  as  the 
clamouring  multitude,  and  the  historian  has  shown  the  penalty 
which  time  has  always  exacted. 

Mr.  Froude  has  at  heart  an  intense  dislike  of  party  politics, 
and  if  he  has  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Unionists,  it 
is  because  he  believes  it  to  be  the  only  side  consistent  with 
honour  and  safety.  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  an  Imperial 
Englishman.  How  he  glories  in  any  act  of  patriotism  and 
gloats  over  any  heroic  feat  of  English  arms  !  As  an  instance, 
take  his  account  of  Eodney's  defeat  of  De  Grasse  on  April  12, 
2782  : — "  On  that  memorabls  day  was  the  English  Empire 
f-aved.  Peace  followed,  but  it  was  ^  peace  with  honour.'  The 
American  Colonies  were  lost ;  but  England  kept  her  West 
Indies ;  her  flag  still  floated  over  Gibraltar ;  the  hostile  strength 
of  Europe  all  combined  had  tried  to  twist  England's  ocean 
sceptre  from  her  :  she  sat  down  maimed  and  bleeding,  but  the 
wreath  had  not  been  torn  from  her  brow — she  was  still  sove- 
reign of  the  seas."  Mr.  Froude's  delight  in  the  heroism  of 
Britons  is  equalled  only  by  his  pride  in  being  a  subject  of  an 
Empire. so  powerful,  so  free,  so  full  of  promise.  "Amidst 
the  uncertainties  which  are  gathering  round  us  a'-  home,"  he 
wrote  in  1886—"  a  future  so  obscure  that  the  wisest  men  will 
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least  venture  a  coDj'ecture  what  that  future  will  be — it  is  some- 
thing to  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  that  there  are  other 
Englands  besides  the  old  one  where  the  race  is  thriving  with 
all  its  ancient  characteristics.  Those  who  take  '  leaps  in  the 
dark,'  as  we  are  doing,  may  find  themselves  in  unexpected 
places  before  they  recover  the  beaten  tracks  again.  But  let 
Fate  do  its  worst,  the  family  of  Oceana  is  still  growing 
and  will  have  a  sovereign  voice  in  the  coming  fortunes  of 
mankind." 


III. -THE  RIGHT  HOK  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.R 


During  the  last  four  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  speeches  made  by  English  public 
men  have  dealt  primarily  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  work.  He 
has  been  on  the  one  hand  the  best  abused  man  in  the  three  king- 
doms ;  and  on  the  other  the  best  loved.  His  policy  has  been 
the  object  of  grave  and  bitter  opposition  by  politicians  whose 
hair  was  turning  grey  in  the  service  of  the  State  when  he  was 
in  swaddling  clothes  ;  it  has  been  the  object  of  enthusiasm  and 
grateful  recognition  by  others  who  had  known  him  for  the 
previous  ten  or  twelve  years  chiefly  as  the  nephew  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  as  a  semi-rebellious'Conservative.  Mr.  Balfour's 
accomplishments  in  the  years  between*  1874  and  1880  were  to 
write  a  treatise  on  philosophic  doubt  and  to  act  as  hig  uncle's 
private  secretary.  In  the  Parliament  of  1880-5  Mr.  Gladstone's 
and  Sir  Stafford  ^Torthcote's  lives  were  made  burdens  to  them 
by  a  quartette  known  as  the  Fourth  Party,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  The  amiability  of  the  Conservative  leader  was 
opposed  with  as  much  spirit  as  were  Mr.  Gladstone's  blunders. 
The  little  band  consisted  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  whose 
leadership  was  regarded  as  merely  a  preliminary  to  his  adop- 
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tion  by  the  Conservative  party  as  its  chief  ;  of  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff,  who  has  since  ruined  his  health,  and 
improved  the  position  of  his  country,  in  Persia  ;  of  Sir— then 
Mr. — John  Gorst,  the  present  Under-Secretary  for  India, 
whose  advanced  Conservatism  has  been  shown  in  more  than  one 
way  in  recent  years  ;  and  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  able,  but 
somewhat  lackadaisacal  politician,  whose  physical  energy 
seemed  woefully  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
public  life.  That  Mr.  Balfour  would  make  his  mark  as  a 
thinker  no  one  ever  questioned  ;  that  he  should  have  made 
his  mark  in  the  office  which  involves  more  bodily  wear  than 
any  other,  and  that  he  should  be  the  accepted  future  chief  of 
the  Tory  party,  whilst  Lord  E.andolph  Churchill  has  consented 
to  play  a  merely  meteoricaliy  briUiant  part,  has  been  a  surprise 
indeed. 

Mr.  Balfour  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  called  on  to  defend  what  Pitt  accomplished  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth.  Pitt  gave  us  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland ; 
Mr.  Balfour  has  warranted  its  preservation.  He  has  demon- 
strated as  no  other  statesman  ever  succeeded  in  doing  that  it  can 
be  maintained  with  justice  to  Ireland,  and  must  be  maintainedin 
justice  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Balfour's  regime  has  been  charac- 
terised by  two  things— immense  courage  and  immense  luck.  His 
courage,  nowadays,  is  a  political  household  word.  He  took 
up  the  reins  of  the  Irish  Office  at  a  time  when  the  position  was 
as  dangerous  as  used  to  be  that  of  a  British  resident  at  Cabui. 
He  never  apparently  gave  a  thought  to  his  own  safety,  though 
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he  was  admittedly  fully  conscious  of  the  enormous  risk  he  ran. 
He  obeyed  the  call  with  a  Briton's  characteristic  nerve. 
Regardless  of  the  odds,  he  faced  the  enemies  of  England  at  a 
moment  when  they  were  elated  by  successful  resistance  to  the 
more  or  less  feeble  control  exercised  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  In  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Salisbury 
found  an  Irish  Secretary  as  able  and  as  strong  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  found  in  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Balfour  has  succeeded 
where  Mr.  Forster  failed  because  he  has  been  supported  by  a 
Cabinet  which  knew  its  own  mind.  A  M  inister  who  cannot 
rely  on  the  loyalty  of  his  colleagues  is  always  in  a  quandary. 
On  the  other  hand,  loyalty  on  the  part  of  colleagues  is  of  little 
use  if  the  Minister  has  not  the  pluck  of  his  opinions. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  never  snown  nimself  deficient  in  this 
quality,  nor  flinched  from  conflict,  however  sharp  the 
weapons  his  opponents  were  prepared  to  employ.  When 
responsibility  for  any  act  has  to  be  assumed  he  assumes 
it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  once  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
accepted  responsibility  for  every  act  done  by  every  policeman 
in  Ireland.  He  invariably  begs  the  Separatists  to  attack  him, 
and  not  the  servants  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  Irish  Constabulary  and  its  officers  that  he  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  had  cause  to  regret  the  confidence  he  has 
reposed  in  them.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  enemy 
Mr.  Balfour  has  contended  against  was  very  different  from  the 
enemy  whom  Mr.  Forster  struggled  to  withstand.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  throughout  had  to  face  not  only  the  Irishmen,  but  a  con- 
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siderable  body  of  Englishmen  as  well,  and  Englishmen  led  by 
the  shrewdest  and  oldest  of  Parliamentary  chiefs.  For  England, 
for  Ireland,  and  for  the  Unionist  cause,  it  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Balfour  was  at  hand,  in 
the  darkest  hour  for  the  prospects  of  the  Empire,  of  private 
property,  and  of  loyal  lives,  to  assume  control  of  the  Irish 
Government.  He  had  as  little  doubt  of  his  ability  to  hold 
his  own  as  he  had  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  fought,  and  his  confidence  has  been  amply  justified  by 
the  disintegration  which  has  occurred  in  the  Irish  ranks,  as  it 
must  ever  occur  in  structures  not  based  on  honesty  and 
truth. 

Next  to  Mr.  Balfour's  courage  is  his  luck.  The  Parnell 
Commission  was  not  of  his  seeking,  but  he  reaped  the  benefits 
which  accrued  to  the  Unionist  cause  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners.  Nor  was  the  O'Shea  divorce  suit,  with  all 
its  fatal  consequences  to  the  Home  Kulers,  in  any  way  an 
affair  of  his.  Yet  he  has  been  the  person  next  to 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  most  affected.  The 
Parnell  Commission  showed  the  treasonable  past  of 
the  Irish  party  ;  the  events  which  have  followed  on  the 
O'Shea  divorce  have  supplied  an  ample  object-lesson  of  what 
might  be  expected  under  Home  Rule.  If  Parnellite  and 
M'Carthyite  can  abuse  and  blackthorn  each  other  so  merci- 
lessly as  they  did  during  the  last  months  of  1890  and  the  first 
months  of  the  present  year,  it  is  appalling  to  think  what  they 
would  do  if  they  found  themselves  pitted  against  Ulstermen 
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in  an  Irish  Parliament.  Civil  war  would  unquestionably  be 
the  result. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  policy  is  adopted  and  carried  out  with 
the  thoroughness  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  evinced  in  the 
development  of  Lord  Salisbury's  perpetual  coercion  of  Irish 
lawlessness.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  once  said  that  coercion, 
if  it  was  to  be  adopted  at  all,  ought  to  be  a  policy  and  not  an 
incident.  Mr.  Balfour  had  evidently  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  events  have  been  his  justification.  Intermittent 
coercion  would  certainly  never  have  broken  the  back  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  the  most  ingenious  and  insidious  com- 
bination against  rent  probably  ever  devised.  '  But  Mr. 
Balfour  has  been  something  more  than  a  relentless  upholder 
of  the  law  and  defender  of  the  elementary  rights  of  citizen- 
ship—duties, by  the  way,  which,  as  he  has  told  them  frequently, 
his  opponents  would  be  compelled  to  discharge  to-morrow  if 
they  came  into  office.  He  has  been  at  great  pains  to  learn  the 
truth  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  has  per- 
sonally visited  the  congested  districts,  has  familiarised  himself 
with  places  and  needs  of  which  the  Gladstonian,  whether 
English,  Irish,  or  Scotch,  only  speaks  from  hearsay  ;  and  has 
has  given  ample  proof  of  his  constructive  ability,  by  such 
measures  as  the  Light  Railways  Act,  the  Land  Purchase  Act, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  a  stern  moralist.  His  determination  to  stand 
by  the  friends  of  law  and  order  is  no  time-serving  virtue. 
If  he  thought  the  Irish  people  were  a  downtrodden  race  he 
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would  be  among  the  first  to  insist  on  redress,  for  he  knows 
that  no  Empire  could  for  ever  rest  secure  on  a  system  of  tyranny 
and  injustice.  His  political  action  has  been  due  to  a  convic- 
tion that  concession  to  sedition  is  not  justice,  and  that 
protection  of  life  and  property  is  not  tyranny.  He  treats  the 
Irish  people  as  he  would  treat  children — punishes  them 
when  they  are  naughty,  rewards  them  when  they  are 
good.  From  the  first  he  has  been  anxious  to  extend 
to  them  the  measure  of  self-government  enjoyed  by  English- 
men, but  he  has  steadily  refused  to  give  them  self-government 
in  order  to  satisfy  disaffection.  When  Mr.  Balfour  intro- 
duces a  measure  of  local  autonomy  for  Ireland  he  will  do  so 
because  he  considers  that  the  Irish  by  their  respect  for 
righteous  laws  merit  the  trust  which  self-government  implies. 
The  success  which  has  attended  him  in  his  four  years'  conflict 
with  the  Nationalists  has  proved  that  the  cause  he  espoused 
was  sound.  If  Mr.  Balfour  had  not  had  right  on  his  side,  the 
peace  and  prosperity  which  have  been  so  largely  restored  in 
Ireland  would  never  have  been  the  fruit  of  his  efforts,  backed 
though  they  have  been  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen.  Mr. 
Balfour's  personal  tenure  of  power  in  Ireland  may  be  nearing 
its  end,  but  whoever  succeeds  him  in  the  Chief  Secretaryship 
will  find  in  the  example  he  has  set  during  so  long  a  period 
the  most  cogent  reason  for  making  up  his  mind  at  start- 
ing as  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  for  ad- 
hering at  all  costs  to  the  line  mapped  out.  It  has 
pleased  Mr.  Balfour's  enemies  to  speak  of  him  as  superficial 
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and  to  sneer  at  his  athletic  performances  during  brief  respites 
from  the  cares  of  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  man  goes 
more  thoroughly  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  no  philosopher  ia 
more  practical,  whilst  he  has  undoubtedly  found  in  golf  the 
recreation  and  the  health  which  have  enabled  him  to  withstand 
some  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  harassing  demonstrations 
ever  faced  by  an  Imperial  Minister. 


IV.— VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY,  K.R,  G.O.B.,  G.C.M.G. 


To  the  lay  mind,  two  men  in  the  British  Army  stand  out 
pre-eminently  above  their  fellows — Lord  Wolseley  and  Sir 
Frederick  Eoberts.  Their  respective  merits  have  probably  been 
more  discussed  around  the  dinner  table  and  in  the  drawing- 
room  than  those  of  any  other  actual  or  potential  rivals.  Yet  no 
two  men  could  perhaps  be  less  comparable.  Sir  Frederick 
Eoberts's  experience  in  India  presents  points  only  of  contrast  to 
the  experience  of  Lord  Wolseley  in  Canada,  in  South  Africa,  or 
in  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Wolseley  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  East,  and  it  would  be 
a  curious  speculation  to  attempt  to  determine  whether  he 
would  have  occupied  Sir  Frederick  Eoberts's  place,  or  have 
been  even  appreciably  near  it,  had  fortune  not  taken  him 
to  other  spheres  and  other  climes.  The  fickle  goddess  has 
smiled  ungrudgingly  on  him  throughout  his  career,  and  his 
enemies,  bitter  and  numerous  as  they  are,  would  find  a  congenial 
occupation  in  proving  that  if,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
assume  independent  command,  his  lines  had  been  cast  in  India, 
he  would  never  have  acquired  the  offensive  and  absurd 
soubriquet  of  "England's  only  General." 
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Lord  Wolseley  has  for  many  years  now  been  in  more  or  less 
active  conflict  with  soldiers  whose  views  he  considers  anti- 
quated, and  whose  methods  he  is  convinced  are  inapplicable  to 
the  present  time.  He  is  a  progressist,  and,  as  such,  has,  his 
enemies  assure  us,  done  an  infinitude  of  harm  to  the  British 
Army.  On  many  vital  questions  he  is  at  variance  with  mili- 
tary experts,  and  some  months  since  his  opinion  that  the  days 
of  cavalry  are  past  roused  the  greatest  indignation.  A  mili- 
tary correspondent  of  the  Home  News  declared  it  to  be  "a 
notorious  truth  that  the  fads,  to  call  them  by  no  more  appro- 
priate name,  that  have  received  the  sanction  and  support  of 
Lord  Wolseley  have  been  utter  failures."  Among  these,  that 
"  most  understanded  of  the  people "  is  the  short  service 
system,  and  it  is  unquestionably  a  deeply  interesting  problem 
whether  or  not  the  short  service  system  is  responsible  for  all  the 
ills  to  which  the  latter-day  army  of  Great  Britain  seems  heir 
in  the  eyss  of  a  number  of  competent  judges.  From  the 
first.  Lord  Wolseley  has  been  a  very  severe  critic  of  the 
army  organisation  of  the  past.  The  weakness  and  help- 
lessness of  England  in  1854  amazed  him,  and  induced 
him  to  throw  all  his  energy  into  the  reforms  and  changes 
which  he  deemed  essential.  He  believes  in  the  short  service 
system  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  it  induces  hundreds  of 
young  men  to  join  the  ranks  who  would  refuse  to  do  so  for  any 
lengthened  period  ;  second,  because  it  keeps  up  a  stream  of 
trained  men  passing  into  civil  life.  If  boys  are  much  too 
numerous  in  the  army  to-day  that  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
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ranks  and  not  tlie  fault  of  Lord  Wolseley.  He  deplored  the 
fact  long  before  his  critics  fixed  the  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders,  and  it  is  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  since  he 
pointed  out  what  so  many  people  talk  about  to-day  as  though 
it  was  a  recent  discovery,  namely,  that  the  conditions  under 
which  young  men  take  service  are  such  as  to  render  the  com- 
petition of  the  army  in  the  labour  market  impossible.  Lord 
Wolseley  is  the  soldier's  friend,  as  are  all  great  generals,  and  if 
his  views  prevailed  Tommy  Atkins  would  long  ago  have 
received  at  least  another  sixpence  a  day  over  and  above  his 
present  pay. 

In  these  days  of  doubt  and  pessimism,  Lord  Wolseley's 
belief  in  the  British  Army,  if  not  utterly  misplaced,  is  a  thing 
to  be  grateful  for.  He  frankly  recognises  that  the  army  is 
small,  and  that  the  total  number  of  men  shown  on  paper  is 
illusory.  But  because  it  is  small,  he  knows  and  is  for 
ever  endeavouring  to  make  us  understand  that  therefore  it 
should  be  the  most  perfect  and  efficient  possible.  What  we 
have  not  in  quantity  let  us  have  in  quality  is  his  idea,  in  a 
phrase,  and  if  the  British  Army  is  not  superior  man  for  man  to 
foreign  legions.  Lord  Wolseley  would  stand  convicted  of 
the  most  blatant  and  even  criminal  misguidance  of  those  who 
trust  him .  It  would,  he  has  said,  be  an  insult  not  only  to  the 
army  but  to  the  nation,  and  a  complete  repudiation  of  all 
historic  fact,  were  anyone  to  question  the  fighting  qualities  of 
our  rank-and-file.  The  fighting  qualities  are  there,  and  it  rests 
with  Lord  Wolseley  and  other  generals  to  make  the  most  of 
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them.  Our  soldiers,  officers  and  men  alike,  are,  he  has  repeated  on 
every  possible  occasion,  as  good  now  as  at  anytime  in  our  history, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  a  great  deal  better  than  they  were 
in  pre-Wolseley  times.  This  improvement  he  attributes  to  the 
circumstance  that  merit  and  not  age  or  position  is  now  recognised* 
and  that  a  man  may  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah,  but  will  not 
rise  unless  he  becomes  proficient  in  his  profession. 

The  confidence  which  Lord  Wolseley  has  in  the  army,  he 
extends  to  the  position  of  England,  as  regards  her  defences. 
The  alarmist  to-day  has  no  sterner  opponent.  Bogeys, 
apparently,  do  not  give  him  so  much  as  a  qualm.  If  England's 
first  line  of  defence  suffered  a  reverse,  where,  we  are  often 
asked,  would  the  empire  be  ?  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  asks 
Lord  Wolseley,  would  our  army  and  volunteers  be  ?  And  what 
would  become  of  the  supplies  always  within  our  borders  ?  He 
scouts  the  idea  that  England  could  be  starved  into  submission 
as  readily  as  some  people  suppose,  and  declares  that  she  could 
hold  out  for  a  considerably  longer  period  than  any  blockade 
could  be  maintained.  Little  as  such  optimism  conforms  to 
the  views  of  some  of  the  best  informed  among  us,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  Lord  Wolseley  would  give  utterance  to  it 
unless  he  was  as  certain  of  its  soundness  as  one  ever  can  be  of 
one's  own  opinion.  We  may  doubt  his  judgment ;  we  cannot, 
unless  he  is  a  veritable  incarnation  of  conceit  and  humbug, 
call  his  honesty  in  question. 

Lord  Wolseley  believes  what  he  says  for  this  reason  :  he  is  a 
patriot  even  before  he  is  a  soldier.    Much  as  he  owes  to  party 
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men,  he  has  been  unsparing  in  his  condemnation  of  those  who 
would  sacrifice  the  national  interests  for  party  purposes. 
History  may  have  to  record  the  likeness  between  "  the  party 
politician  of  ready  tongue,"  and  the  soldier  whose  tongue  and 
pen,  as  Lord  Wolseley's  have  been,  are  equally  fluent.  The 
latter,  unless  he  speaks  truth,  will  have  done  the  more  harm, 
and  those  who  trust  Lord  Wolseley  to-day  do  so  because  he 
must  know  that  he  could  not  do  the  country  he  loves  so  well  a 
w^orse  turn  than  by  lulling  her  to  a  treacherous  and  false  sense 
of  security.  The  human  heart,  in  Lord  Wolseley 's  opinion,  is 
incapable  of  any  nobler  sentiment  than  that  of  patriotism, 
"The  world,"  he  wrote  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  May,  1889, 
when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  love  of  fatherland,  if 
nothing  else,  would  render  a  soldier's  life  worth  living,  "without 
active  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty,  would  be  a  world 
without  poetry,  without  beauty  ;  but  if  wanting  in  that  sturdy 
valour  which  both  causes  and  enables  it  possessor  to  fight  for 
his  country,  the  world  would  indeed  be  but  blank  chaos  come 
again.  Patriotism  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  mother  of  all  the 
virtues.  All  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  man  is  cradled  in  the 
love  of  home  and  country.  From  it  springs  that  martial 
glory,  without  which  no  nation  can  be  great  or  last  long.  But 
for  this  true  glory,  which,  like  the  forest  tree  takes  root  and 
spreads,  the  nation  must  pay  in  blood,  the  blood  of  her  bravest 
sons.  Happy  the  country  which  has  devoted  soldiers  and 
sailors  always  ready  to  die  for  her,  and  thrice  happy  those  who 
fall  fighting  in  their  country's  cause."   The  man  who  holds 
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such  views  as  these  will  certainly  not  be  lacking  in  enthusiasm 
for  Imperial  unity.  In  speaking  of  Colonial  troops  he  once 
declared  their  importance  would  be  recognised  when  "  God  in 
His  mercy  is  pleased  to  send  us  a  statesman  wise  enough  and 
great  enough  to  federate  and  consolidate  into  one  united 
British  Empire  all  the  many  lands  and  provinces  which  acknow- 
ledge Queen  Victoria  as  their  sovereign."  He  is  anxious, 
above  all  things,  that  the  British  people  should  cultivate 
their  nationality,  and  frankly  admits  that  he  abhors  all  talk 
of  cosmopolitanism. 

Lord  Wolseley's  detractors  have  not  been  content  to  call 
his  views  in  question ;  they  have  hinted  even  that  his 
personal  courage  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be.  It  is 
suggested — to  take  only  one  iDstance — that  in  the  Mle 
Expedition  he  ought  to  have  led  the  desert  column  and  been 
at  Abu  Klea.  Such  an  insinuation  is  narrow^  and  unworthy. 
Could  Lord  Wolseley  have  done  more  than  General  Stewart 
did  ?  And  if  he,  instead  of  General  Stewart,  had  been  laid  low, 
would  the  moral  effect  of  the  catastrophe  have  been  no  greater 
than  it  was?  It  was  all  a  question  of  a  bullet,  and  Lord 
Wolseley  himself,  if  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  column,  could 
have  accomplished  no  more  than  General  Stewart,  and  might 
have  shared  his  fate.  The  circumstance  that  Lord  Wolseley's 
personal  courage  should  be  questioned  even  in  the  veriest 
whisper  argues  either  ignorance  of  his  career,  or  extreme 
malignity  of  disposition.  He  has  denied  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  planting  the  flag  on  the  mess  house  at  Lucknow 
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in  1857,  but  he  has  faced  dangers  as  great,  and  enjoyed  in  the 
Crimea,  in  the  Mutiny,  and  in  China,  some  of  the  most  miracu- 
lous escapes  on  record.  It  is  twenty-one  years  since  he  gave 
proof  of  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  leader  of  men.  The  Bed 
Eiver  Expedition  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  would 
suggest  that  Lord  Wolseley  prefers  that  others  should  do  the 
hard  work  and  the  fighting.  Ordered  to  lead  men  through  a 
country  which  might  fairly  be  described  as  a  howling  wilderness, 
and  assured  by  everyone  that  it  was  a  crime  to  expose  them  to 
such  dangers,  he  replied :  "I  have  been  told  to  go  to  Fort  Garry, 
and  you  may  take  your  oath  we  shall  get  there,"  and  get  there 
they  did.  The  conduct  of  that  expedition  cost  Lord  Wolseley 
less  anxiety  than  he  experienced  when  compelled  to  sit  still  at 
Korti  and  yet  be  responsible  for  operations  over  which  he  no 
longer  had  immediate  control.  The  nerve  demanded  by  the  one 
is  very  different  from  that four  o'clock  in  the  morning  "  sort  of 
courage  necessary  for  the  other. 

Lord  Wolseley  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  interview  he 
once  had  with  Carlyle.  The  Chelsea  sage  called  the  House  of 
Commons  a  place  where  there  are  600  talking  asses.  He  told 
Lord  Wolseley  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  day  when  that 
talking  shop  would  be  shut  up.  "  Who  knows,"  said  Carlyle, 
''but  that  you  may  be  the  man  to  go  down  and  turn  the  key  ? " 
There  is  very  little  of  theCromwell  about  Lord  Wolseley,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  a  curious  climax  if  the  first  command  against 
civilised  people  given  to  a  soldier  who  has  won  distinction  chiefly 
in  fighting  savages  were  to  be  to  send  the  Mother  of  Parliaments 
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about  its  business.  Lord  Wolseley  aspires — at  a  respectful 
distance,  no  doubt— to  be  a  Moltke,  and  has  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  a  Ceesar.  His  frequent  contributions  to  the  periodical 
press  are  not  approved  by  a  large  section  of  Ms  fellow-country- 
men. But  there  is  no  more  reason  why  he  should  be  any  worse 
a  soldier  because  he  writes  so  ably  than  there  was  in  the  case  of 
the  German  or  the  Eoman.  A  man  cannot  write  a  long  essay, 
however  indifferent  it  may  be,  without  considerable  thought, 
and  Lord  Wolseiey's  opinion  is  likely  to  be  none  the  less  valu- 
able because  he  has  given  time  to  its  elucidation  on  paper.  As 
laymen  we  can  only  conclude  that  if  he  is  anything  like  so  good 
a  soldier  as  he  is  competent  a  writer,  he  need  fear  comparison 
with  few. 


v.— THE  KKmT  HOIST.  JOSEPH  CHAMBEELAIN,  M.P. 


Eadical  as  he  is,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  particular  aversion 
of  Eadicals.  Your  true-spirited  Gladstonian  in  these  days 
cannot  mention  his  name  with  composure.  He  has  been 
likened  to  a  political  poltroon,  he  is  called  a  deserter,  a 
coward,  a  betrayer,  a  vain-glorious  self-seeker,  a  hypocritical 
time-server,  a  heartless  cynic,  and  he  is  declared  to  be 
ungenerous,  unjust,  arrogant,  narrow-minded,  inconsistent, 
jaundice- viewed,  resentful — in  a  word,  a  Tory  masquerading  in 
Eadical  livery.  It  is  impossible  to  compass  within  ordinary 
everyday  nineteenth-century  English  the  spleen  of  many 
Eadicals  when  a  good  word  is  said  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  A 
red  rag  to  a  bull  conveys  a  very  mild  idea  of  the  effect  created. 
Among  Mr.  Chamberlain's  detractors  Sir  William  Harcourt 
stands  easily  first.  Abuse  is  the  role  in  which  Sir  William, 
the  immaculate  statesman,  the  great  lawyer,  the  unrivalled 
financier,  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  man  of  light  and  lead- 
ing bent  on  setting  the  wide  world  in  order,  has  ever  appeared 
to  special  advantage,  and-  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  peculiar 
benefit  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  constituted  himself 
a  veritable  Liebig  of  venom. 
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There  is  no  single  epithet  hurled  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  head 
which  could  not  more  fittingly  be  hurled  at  the  great  body  of 
Gladstonians.  In  these  days,  when  the  event  of  the  morning 
is  almost  obliterated  by  the  event  of  the  evening,  it  is  easy 
to  forget  a  man's  past.  Like  statistics,  the  utterances  of  by- 
gone years  can  be  made  to  prove  almost  anything.  Sentences 
dislocated  from  their  text  can,  without  difficulty,  be  turned  to 
any  purpose.  Some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  earliest  speeches 
were  undoubtedly  Republican  in  tone ;  in  the  days  of  greater 
freedom  and  less  responsibility  "  he  did  not  grasp  the  facts  of 
our  national  existence  as  he  has  grasped  them  since ;  and  if 
any  real  change  took  place  in  his  views  when  he  found  himself 
in  touch  with  the  realities  of  the  political  position,  it  does  him 
credit.  What  he  did  or  said  in  his  capacity  of  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham is  of  little  consequence  compared  with  what  he  said 
or  did  when  he  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  still  more 
when  he  became  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Such  sentences  as,  "It 
is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  make  sacrifices  to  secure  the  unity 
of  the  party  which  has  been  in  the  past  a  great  institution  of 
reform  and  progress,"  **Our  object  should  be  to  remove  the 
deeply-rooted  discontent  which  follows  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence from  the  attempt  of  one  nation  to  control  and  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  and  the  social  economy  of  another, 
whose  genius  it  does  not  understand,"  "  The  pacification  of 
Ireland  depends  on  the  concession  of  the  right  to  govern  itself 
in  its  purely  domestic  business,"  '*If  it  be  a  fact  that  the 
majority  of  Irishmen  are  in  favour  of  separation,  let  us  know 
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it  and  deal  with  it  "—such  sentences  as  these,  we  say,  do  seem 
to  lend  colour  to  the  charge  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  at  one 
time  a  Home  Euler,  and  perpetrated  a  recantation  when  he 
seceded  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  1886  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter's  Home  Kule  proposals. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ?  We  have  not,  fortunately,  to  depend 
upon  either  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view  of  the  matter  or  Mr. 
Gladstone's,  or  anyone  else's.  The  facts  are  to  be  found  in 
documents  whose  testimony  is  conclusive.  In  1885  two  things 
which  it  is  important  to  remember,  happened.  Mr.  Gladstone 
issued  a  manifesto  indicating  several  great  questions,  among 
which  he  did  not  include  Home  Kule,  as  ripe  for  settlement. 
Mr.  Parnell  lost  no  time  in  making  a  counter- statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  not  support  remedial  legislation,  but 
would  steer,  by  any  channel  which  offered  itself,  straight  for  a 
separate  Irish  Parliament.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hart- 
ington  immediately  declared  that  if  those  were  Mr.  ParnelFs 
views  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  astute  time-server  as  he  is,  backed  up  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  Lord  Hartington,  and  elegantly  bade  the  Tories  stew 
in  the  Parnellite  juice  The  General  Election  of  1885  did  not 
give  Mr.  Gladstone  the  overwhelming  majority  he  solicited, 
and  he  immediately  threw  up  a  kite  to  see  what  chances  there 
were  of  his  winning  on  Home  Eule.  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
.  ment  was  defeated  early  in  1886,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  got 
together    a    new    Cabinet    notoriously  pledged    to  take 

in  hand  the  question  of  Home   Eule.      Mr.  Chamber- 
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laiQ  joined  that  Government,  and,  because  he  ulti- 
mately resigned,  we  are  assured  he  changed  his  mind 
and  split  the  party  in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  refusing  to  entertain  his  proposals  for  giving  Ireland 
National  Councils.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  induced 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  accept  a  portfolio  on  the  understanding 
that  no  cut  and  dried  policy  existed,  but  that  the  Irish  demand 
was  to  be  subjected  to  enquiry.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  .then, 
what  he  says  now,  that  it  is  impossible  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  large  and  intelligent  minority  in 
Ireland,  if  a  separate  Parliament  is  created  on  College  Green. 
When  Mr.  Chamberlain  found  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  bent 
on  giving  Mr.  Parnell  control  over  a  considerable  section  of 
the  Empire — a  control  which  by  the  time  the  land  question 
was  settled  would  have  been  absolute — he  retired  and  left  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  instead  of  the  Tories, 
to  stew  in  the  Parnellite  juice.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  joined 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  after  a  while  becoming  jealous  of  the 
smiles  of  the  party  he  had  coerced  and  to  whom  he  owes  his 
grey  hairs,  he  returned  to  the  fold.  If  only  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  consented  to  do  likewise.  How  fulsome  would  have 
been  the  flattery  !  how  saintly  and  beautiful  his  character  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Radicals  ! 

The  desertion  which  took  place  wa«  not  the  desertion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  Mr 
Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  faithful  to  his  trust :  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not.    The  student  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches 
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previous  to  1886  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
immense  pain  which  the  sacrifice  of  a  life's  hopes  involved  in 
the  split  of  the  Liberal  party,  caused  him.  His  secession  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  strongest  proof  of  the  violent  and 
dangerous  nature  of  the  latter's  Home  Kule  proposals.  Up  to 
1885-6  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  too  advanced  for  his  Liberal 
colleagues.  Those  who  know  something  of  the  inner  hibtory 
of  "The  Radical  Programme"  of  1883-4  cannot  forget  the 
sensation  made  in  the  breasts  of  all  good  Gladstonians  by  the 
publication  of  the  articles  prepared  under  that  title  and  issued 
with  the  general  authority  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  reflections  in 
1885-6  he  would  no  doubt  admit  that  he  expected  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain of  all  men  to  go  any  length  with  him.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain went  too  fast  for  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  first  few  years  of 
their  public  co-operation  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  goes  too  fast  for 
Mr.  Chamberlain  now.  All  the  hard  things  said  of  the  latter 
to-day  have  their  origin  solely  in  his  unwillingness  to  place 
party  before  patriotism,  to  say  black  is  white  to  please  an 
erratic  chief,  and  to  hand  his  conscience  over  to  the  keep- 
ing of  others.  So  far  from  being  a  self-seeker,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  an  eloquentand  noble  example  of  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  in  his  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Empire.  His  acceptance  of  office  in  1886  was  due  to  a 
chivalrous  desire  to  help  his  old  leader.  His  resignation  is 
that  leader's  severest  condemnation. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Radicalism  is  none  the  less  thorough  or 
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sincere  because  it  is  marked  by  strong  common  sense.  He 
would  be  less  disliked  by  ultra-Kadicals  to-day  if  he  were  less 
able.  He  is  very  much  of  Burke's  opinion  that  all  virtue 
which  is  impracticable  is  spurious.  In  pointing  out  ways  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  people  may  be  ameliorated  he  has 
fcilways  condemned  Socialist  nostrums.  Utopia  is  not  among 
his  promises.  He  will  help  the  people  to  better  themselves  ; 
he  is  not  for  forcing  reforms  down  their  throats,  and  he  has 
never  imagined  himself  capable  of  directing  them  to  perfection. 
In  his  advocacy  of  Ireland's  right  to  control  her  local  affairs, 
he  has  never  sanctioned  schemes  tending  to  disintegration.  He 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  had  to  deal  with  the 
Land  League  without  learning  how  far  it  is  safe  to  go  in  making 
concessions  to  Ireland,  and  one  reason  why  he  accepted  office 
under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886,  was  that  he  had  by  independent 
and  anxious  enquiry  arrived  at  a  definite  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject and  imagined  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  researches  would  lead 
him  to  the  same  end.  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Pitt  was  a  blackguard.  Mr.  Chamberlain  considered  that 
the  term  might  be  applied  more  appropriately  to  the  man  to 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  about  to  bend  the  knee.  The  Special 
Commission  and  the  Divorce  Court  have  not  lessened  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  reliance  on  his  own  views  as  to  what  is  honour- 
able and  worthy  in  men's  lives. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  face  and  oratory  are  very  similar.  His 
features  are  sharp  and  regular.  He  is  collected  and 
unemotional,  facially  and  rhetorically.  His  courage  has  never 
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been  known  to  falter,  whether  in  the  presence  of  the  mob,  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  the  Sovereign  herself.  He  is  a  hard 
and  sure  hitter.  His  strength  is  that  of  the  athlete  who  trains 
for  an  event,  not  that  of  the  bully  who  bears  an  opponent  down 
by  sheer  weight.  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks  when  he  knows 
what  he  has  to  say,  and  when  on  his  legs  he  is,  as  one  who  loves 
him  little  has  said,  "  keen,  fluent  and  perspicacious  ;  orderly, 
balanced  and  intelligible ;  of  clear  and  quick  perception,  and 
prompt  to  seize  on  every  point  of  advantage  opened  to  him  in 
the  course  of  argument."  The  ex-Ministers,  whose  bench  he 
still  shares  in  the  popular  Chamber,  know  all  this  to  their 
cost,  and  the  furious  displays  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  ha  ^ 
at  times  made  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  have  sug- 
gested that  he  would  far  sooner  "  go  for "  his  old  colleague 
in  a  physical  than  a  rhetorical  sense.  But  long  experience  has 
taught  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  there  is  no  real  danger  in  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  arm-swinging  and  unmilitary  methods  of 
right  about  face.  So  far  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  concerned  they 
do  no  harm ;  and  so  far  as  Sir  William  is  concerned  they 
give  him  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  physical  exercise. 


VI.— THE  MAKQUIS  OF    DUFFERIN  AND  AVA, 

K.R,  ac.B.,  ac.s.L,  &c. 


If  there  is  one  man  in  the  Empire  more  trusted  than  an- 
other, that  man  is  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Radical 
and  Tory,  native  Indian  and  Anglo-Indian,  French  Canadian 
and  British  Canadian,  speak  of  the  present  representative  of 
Great  Britain  in  Rome  without  arriere  pensee.  As  far  back  as 
1872,  he  had,  as  an  English  newspaper  put  it,  "had  experience 
of  the  stolid  Mussulman  and  the  fanatical  Druse,  the  shifting 
Maronite  and  the  red-breeched  Frenchman."  His  abilities,  his 
integrity,  his  patriotism  are  called  in  question  by  none  of  our 
latter-day  cavillers.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  to  whose  care  the  British 
people  would,  if  they  could,  unanimously  resign  their  destinies 
iif  some  life  and  death  crisis.  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Salisbury  might  do,  however  great  may  be  the  majority  at  the 
back  of  either,  the  minority  must  be  considerable.  In  the 
eyes  of  some  people,  Lord  Salisbury  will  always  be  a  Jingo 
ind  a  cynic,  prepared  to  plunge  the  country  into  war  abroad 
and  unprepared  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  a  war  of  classes 
at  home.  In  the  eyes  of  others  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
ever   be   a   sophist,    a    talker   full   of  sound  and  furv 
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signifying  nothing,  and  a  weak  -  kneed  anti-Imperialist. 
Lord  Dufferin's  strength  of  character,  sympathy  with  the 
suffering,  and  firmness  in  upholding  the  right  would  secure 
him  the  support  of  those  who  believe  in  both  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  ex-Prime  Minister.  In  every  high  office 
Lord  Dufferin  has  been  called  on  to  fill  he  has  shown  equal 
readiness  to  help  the  people  out  of  the  degradation  into  which 
they  may  have  been  born,  to  put  his  foot  down  on  the  neck  of 
any  demon  of  sedition,  and  to  give  the  world  to  understand 
that  there  is  a  man  in  charge  of  a  section  of  the  British 
Empire  who  knows  his  own  mind.  The  Viceroy  who  assisted 
Canada  to  complete  her  giant  railway,  who  set  the  defences  of 
India  in  order,  who  gave  the  Empire  the  kingdom  of  Burmah, 
who  in  a  hundred  ways  unknown  to  the  multitude  has 
advanced  Britain's  Imperial  growth,  has  also  been  the  friend 
of  the  Irish  peasant  and  the  Indian  ryot,  and  the  generous 
critic  of  native  Indian  aspirations.  His  views  coincide  as  little 
with  those  of  a  Lord  Clanricarde  as  with  those  held  by 
a  Lord  Ripon.  It  was  written  of  him  on  leaving  India 
that  his  "unfailing  constancy  and  calmness,  his  moderation 
and  equanimity,  his  readiness  to  consider  any  reasonable 
measure  for  increasing  the  native  element  in  the  Administra- 
tion, and  his  resolution  in  refusing  to  be  pressed  or  persuaded 
beyond  the  line  fixed  by  his  own  judgment,  undoubtedly  won 
him  the  confidence  of  that  weighty  and  intelligent  body  of 
Indians  who  desire  progress,  but  foresee  the  consequences  of 
agitation  in  a  country  full  of  explosive  material."  It  is  because 
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he  relies  on  his  own  judgoaent  of  what  is  best  not  for  himself 
but  for  his  country  that  Lord  Dufferin  is  so  much  relied  on  by 
others.  One  sometimes  hears  a  regret  that  he  is  not  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  member  of  the  Government.  Though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  generally  favour  the 
LTnionist  side,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  give  his  services 
to  the  Empire  for  many  a  year  to  come  without  participating 
in  party  politics.  We  do  not,  perhaps,  need  able  patriots  at  home, 
and  a  mind  such  as  Lord  Dufferin's  would  lose  as  much  by  the 
frequent  insincerities  of  party  warfare  as  his  reputation  would 
lose  by  association  with  either  side.  If,  however,  Lord  Dufferin 
ever  does  determine  to  plunge  into  the  vortex  at  Westminster, 
we  may  prophesy  with  an  assurance  that  we  know  that  he 
will  take  his  place  second  to  none  in  the  confidence,  the  respect, 
and  the  affection  of  the  nation. 

To  say  that  Lord  Dufferin  is  a  patriot  is  to  convey  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  love  he  bears  this 
" sceptred  isle  set  in  inviolate  seas."  His  belief  in  England 
knows  no  qualification.  Provideoce,  he  says,  has  already 
issued  its  decree  that  English  shall  be  the  predominant 
language  of  the  globe— in  other  words,  the  ultimate  world- 
language.  His  desire  to  benefit  Great  Britain,  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  glory  of  her  name,  and  to  strengthen  her 
Imperial  bulwarks,  has  been,  as  he  has  said  somewhere, 
the  passion  of  his  life.  That  this  is  no  empty  declaration,  let 
his  record  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Constantinople,  in  Canada,  in 
India,  and  at  Rome  bear  witness.    Lord  Palmerston,  if  he  were 
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alive  to-day,  would  be  proud  of  the  achievements  of  the  young 
diplomat  whom  he  selected  in  1860  as  British  Commissioner 
to  Syria.  He  has  had  to  face  many  a  difficult  crux  since  then, 
and  in  all  has  displayed  the  same  wisdom,  the  same  tact,  the 
same  self-reliance.  Only  a  man  capable  of  the  concentrated 
thought  and  of  the  unfailing  urbanity  which  characterise 
Lord  DufFerin  could  have  done  so  much,  could  have  stood 
between,  and  retained  the  confidence  and  the  regard  of,  so  many 
contending  factions,  or  could  have  faced  so  successfully  the 
intrigue  and  the  duplicity  of  semi-barbarous  courts.  Lord 
Dufferin  presents  himself  to  the  student  of  his  life  in  two 
aspects — as  the  practical  man  of  affairs,  and  as  the  graceful 
and  dilletante  litterateur  and  orator.  He  can  manipulate 
figures  when  he  pleases  in  a  way  to  put  some  of  our  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  to  shame ;  he  can  make  a  Blue-Book 
delightful  reading,  and  he  can  cram  into  an  ordinary 
address  enough  thought  tor  a  dozen.  A  more  delightful 
effort  was  never  made  on  the  part  of  a  Lord  Eector 
than  that  with  which  he  charmed  the  students  of 
St.  Andrews  University  in  April.  The  glimpses  he 
gives  of  his  own  beliefs  and  methods  of  life  are  simply 
invaluable.  He  starts  with  the  assumption  that  two  prin- 
ciples—'* the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  one's  native  land  " — 
must  be  as  the  very  breath  of  one's  nostrils,  and  the  permanent 
and  ultimate  objects  of  existence.  Lord  Dufferin  has  through- 
out his  life  found  it  necessary  to  success  to  map  out  a  plan  of 
campaign,  and  to  adhere  to  it.    He  advises  those  commencing 
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their  careers  to  make  up  their  minds  that  life,  with  its 
average  of  18,000  working  days,  "is  a  succinct,  definite,  circum- 
scribed period  of  time,  sufficiently  long  to  get  a  good  deal  done 
in  it  and  yet  not  long  enough  to  oppress  us  with  the  idea  ot 
exhausting  and  unending  effort  "  Lord  DufFerin  tells  us 
how  he  comes  to  the  conclusions  which  usually  strike  the 
world  as  so  m^asterly. 

"In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  varied  public  career,"  he  says, 
I  have  had  to  arrive  at  decisions  upon  many  momentous  sub- 
jects, involving  not  merely  my  own  interests  or  the  interests  of 
persons  connected  with  me,  but  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
thousands  and  thousands— I  may  say  millions— of  my  fellow 
creatures.  Well,  my  practice  has  always  been,  no  matter  how 
long  or  how  carefully  I  may  have  been  chewing  the  cud  oi 
reflection,  never  to  adopt  a  final  determination  without  shutting 
myself  up  in  a  room  for  an  hour  or  a  couple  of  hours,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  then,  with  all  the  might  and  intellectual 
force  which  I  was  capable  of  exerting,  digging  down  into  the 
very  depth?  and  remotest  crannies  of  the  problem  until 
the  process  had  evolved  clear  and  distinct  in  my  mind's  eye,  a 
conclusion  as  sharp  and  cleanly  cut  as  the  facets  of  a  diamond ; 
nor  when  once  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  have  I  ever 
allowed  myself  to  reconsider  the  matter  unless  some  new 
element  affecting  the  question,  hitherto  unnoticed  or  unknown^ 
should  be  disclosed,  for  if  one  is  weak  enough  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  going  back  upon  one's  decision,  the  chances  are  that 
y<mr  faculties  being  no  longer  so  alert  as  when  you  originally 
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took  the  matter  into  consideration,  some  one  factor  in  the  case 
acquires,  according  to  the  transitory  mood  or  temper  of  your 
mind  at  that  particular  moment,  a  predominance  and  an 
importance  which  does  not  belong  to  it ;  and  in  this  way  you 
are  led  into  a  change  of  opinion,  which  in  all  probability  turns 
out  to  be  a  wrong  one." 

For  "  a  conclusion  as  sharp  and  clearly  cut  as  the  facets  of  a 
diamond  " — a  conclusion  pointing  a  sterner  moral  for  English- 
men than  may  at  first  sight  be  apparent — take  the  gem  with 
which  Lord  Dufferin  winds  up  his  advice  to  learn  Greek  : — 

Where  else  will  you  obtain,  otherwise  than  in  the  stories  of 
the  Greek  States,  such  a  marvellous  or  instructive  ^KriegspieP 
or  rehearsal  of  the  course  and  possible  contingencies  of  modern 
European  politics  ?  Put  Eussia  or  America  for  Macedon,  the 
unknown  quantity  ;  Germany  and  France  for  Thebes  and 
Sparta  ;  England  for  Athens  ;  China  for  the  Empire  of  Darius, 
and  you  see  at  a  glance  what  may  happen  to  an  Empire  such 
as  ours.  Like  Great  Britain,  Athens  was  a  small  mother 
country,  with  a  splendid  maritime  jurisdiction  and  important 
colonies,  some  of  which  turned  against  her  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  while  her  absolute  existence,  the  food  of  her  people, 
her  revenues  and  her  commercial  wealth  depended  on  her 
command  of  the  sea.  She  loses  a  single  naval  battle,  and  her 
imperium  is  for  ever  shattered,  the  violet  crown  falls  from  her 
brows,  her  foremost  citizens  are  either  executed  or  sold  into 
slavery,  and  her  name  as  a  political  entity  fades  from  the  page 
of  history/' 
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In  his  command  of  the  English  language,  Lord  Dufferin 
knows  few  superiors,  and  he  has  proved  by  his  speeches  that 
simplicity  is  as  great  a  grace  in  style  as  by  his  life  he  has 
shown  it  to  be  in  character  and  conduct.  He  is  fired  with 
icspiration  not  unworthy  of  a  General  Gordon.  "Manly  virtue, 
heroic  courage,  self-respect,  and,  above  all,  a  tender  and  loving 
reverence  for  women,  which  is  the  keystone  of  all  goodness," 
have  his  unstinted  support.  If  only  men  and  women  would  take 
a  leaf  out  of  Lord  Dufferin's  book,  there  would  be  much  less  do- 
mestic misery  in  the  world  than  there  is,  and  marriage,  the  most 
abused  of  institutions,  would  be  less  often  a  ghastly  failure. 
The  allusions  to  his  wife  to  be  found  in  his  public  utter- 
ances may  seem  to  be  of  not  more  than  conventional  worth, 
but  there  is  no  denying  the  ingenuousness  and  charm  of  the 
passages  devoted  to  "  D."  in  Lady  Dufferin's  delightful  diary. 
It  would  be .  wonderful  if  Lord  Dufferin  were  not  an  optimist. 
He  seeks  ever  to  find  out  the  good  rather  than  the  bad  in  things, 
he  believes  that  justice  and  justice  alone  is  the  very  basis  of 
civilisation,  as  well  as  of  all  private  and  public  happiness, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  secret  of  lifelong  happiness,  is  not  as 
is  generally  said,  to  keep  one's  illusions  as  long  as  possible,  but 
to  preserve  the  conviction  that  one's  illusions  are  the  only 
realities,  and  that  their  destruction  is  tantamount  to  our  becom- 
ing the  victims  of  a  vain  and  empty  dream.  Such  a  faith  so 
declared  is  a  service  to  a  humanity  prone  to  accept  the  misan- 
thrope and  the  sensualist,  the  Lynn  Lyntons  and  the  Emile 
Zolas,  as  its  guides,  philosophers,  and  friends. 


VII.— ME.  GEOEGE  MEEEDITH. 


Mr.  Meeedith's  life  must  have  been  a  chronic  joy 
"Observation  is  the  most  enduring  of  pleasures,"  he  says,  and 
observation  and  the  recording  of  his  impressions  sum  up  his 
career.  He  is  what  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  once  called  him,  "  the 
philosopher  in  fiction."  He  has  made  his  fellow-creatures  his 
study,  and  many  a  man  and  woman  who  have  crossed  our  daily 
path  lives  again  in  his  pages.  He  is  a  great  experimenter 
with  humanity,  loving  nothing  more  than  to  take  some  type 
and  see  what  it  would  be  like  if  it  was  different  from  what  it 
is.  Mr.  Meredith's  men  and  women  are  for  ever  opposing 
convention  and  ignoring  status.  His  good  people  mix  with 
the  outcasts  :  his  high-born  fall  in  love  with  the  humble. 
Some  of  the  pictures  he  gives  of  the  joys  and  the  sorrows 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  various  component  elements  in 
our  social  economy  are  so  apparently  realistic  as  to  induce  a 
belief  that  he  has  lived  through  them.  And  yet  they  are 
so  multifarious  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to 
have  played  a  part,  however  small,  in  a  tithe  of  the  situations 
he  has  created. 
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In  his  preface  to  Night  and  Morning,  Lord  Lytton  de- 
clares that  "  the  vast  and  dark  poetry  around  us — the  poetry 
of  Modern  Civilisation  and  Daily  Existence — is  shut  out  from 
us  in  much  by  the  shadowy  giants  of  Prejudice  and  Fear." 
It  was  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  that  novel  "to  lift  the 
mask  from  the  timid  selfishness  which  too  often  bears  the 
name  of  Respectability."  The  aim  of  the  greater  number  of 
George  Meredith's  novels  is  precisely  this.  To  oppose  smug 
convention,  to  expose  the  hollowness  of  insincere  custom,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  world  in  its  goodness  may  do  a  vast 
amount  of  wrong,  is  George  Meredith's  purpose,  conscious  or 
unconscious.  He  is  very  much  of  Milton's  view.  A  cloistered 
virtue  to  him  is  no  virtue.  Morality  is  not  to  be  promoted  by 
mere  ignorance.  Vice  must  be  met  and  resisted,  not  shunned 
and  shut  out  from  our  minds  altogether.  Nor  does  Mr.  Mere- 
dith stop  at  that.  The  bad  in  society  is  to  him  not  always 
irreclaimable,  as  some  of  our  straight-laced  philosophers  would 
have  us  believe  ;  and  he  teaches,  what  all  history  and  all  know- 
ledge of  life  teach,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  make  it 
irreclaimable  is  to  ostracise  it  utterly.  The  best  method  of 
evolving  a  criminal  out  of  a  wrongdoer  is  to  throw  him  into  the 
society  of  criminals.  What  a  Philistine  world  will  not  recognise 
is  that  in  life,  as  in  regard  to  our  wearing  apparel,  a  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine.  When  the  first  false  step  is  taken  Chris- 
tian charity  gives  erring  mortals  a  chance  to  retrace  it. 
Respectability  casts  them  out.  But,  unfortunately,  Respect- 
ability cannot  be  consistent.  It  metes  out  to  women  a  punish- 
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ment  which  it  does  not  inflict  on  men.  A  man  must,  we  are 
assured,  sow  his  "  wild  oats,''  and  if  he  does  not  sow  them  early^ 
then  he  will  sow  them  later  ;  fathers,  mothers,  and  friends  do 
not  spurn  him  for  it ;  most  women  love  him  just  as  much  as 
though  he  had  remained  pure  all  his  days.  But  when  a  woman 
falls,  a  thousand  lips,  as  the  poet  says,  proclaim  her  infamy, 
and  she  is  banned  remorselessly.  The  natural  penalty  of  wrong 
in  her  case,  however,  is  so  immeasurably  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  man  that  it  is  doubly  cruel  not  to  give  her  a  chance 
of  righting  herself.  Such  seems  to  us  to  be  the  moral  of  the 
novels  of  George  Meredith.  His  ideas  are  somewhat  in 
advance  of  his  age,  but  they  are  ideas  the  propagation  of 
which  may  mean  the  highest  social  good. 

"  Ouida  "  herself  has  not  painted  a  scene  more  sensuously 
powerful  than  that  of  Eichard  Feverel's  last  evening  with  Mrs. 
Mount,  and  the  flrst  impression  of  the  reader  who  makes  the 
casual  acquaintance  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Mount  or  Mrs. 
Marsett,  in,  say,  the  review  columns  of  a  newspaper,  is  that  they 
are  both  fit  subjects  only  for  the  patrons  of  the  author  of  Moths 
and  Strathmore.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Mr.  Meredith  and  "  Ouida  "  are  each  other's  antipodes.  Moral 
purpose  is  not  a  conspicuous  feature  of  "  Ouida's  "  books  ;  Mr. 
Meredith,  on  the  other  hand,  touches  on  vice  only  to  extract 
some  valuable  lesson  from  it.  In  the  opening  pages  of  Bhoda 
Fleming  appears  a  young  woman  who  left  her  home  and 
returned  to  it  with  a  spotted  name.  Rhoda  and  her  sister 
Dahlia  have  pity  for  her,  and  in  their  simplicity  cannot  under- 
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stand  why  the  world  shuns  her.  By  degrees,"  we  are  told, 
"  they  came  to  reflect,  and  not  in  a  mild  spirit,  that  the  kindest 
of  men  can  be  cruel  and  will  forget  their  Christianity  towards 
offending  and  repentant  women."  Edward  Bkncove  wins  the 
love  of  Dahlia,  betrays  her,  and  leaves  her.  When  common- 
sense  and  honour  induce  him  to  return  to  her,  he  has  an  inter- 
view with  his  father,  one  cf  the  heartless  men  of  the  world, 
who  points  out  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  woman 
who  has  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well  labours.  His  father 
is  against  his  return  to  Dahlia,  and  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
her  own  sister  ultimately  prevents  him  from  making  the 
woman  he  has  wronged  so  terribly  the  only  amends  in  his  power. 
The  dominant  feeling  of  the  novelist  here  is  closely  analogous 
to  that  in  both  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverd,  and  One 
of  Our  Conqiierors.  Ilichard  Feverel  is  thrown  for  the  first 
time  into  the  society  of  a  bad  woman,  and  the  Quixotic 
resolve  that  it  is  his  duty  to  set  her  right,  takes  possession  of 
him.  Fallen  women  are  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning, 
Richard  thinks ;  and  he  is  ready  to  declare  war  against  society 
in  their  behalf.  It  is,  he  assures  his  friend  Ripton,  the  duty  of 
all  true  men  to  cherish  and  redeem  them  ;  and  why  ?  Because, 
he  says,  "  we  turn  them  into  curses."  Man  is  responsible  for 
woman's  downfall,  and  Mrs.  Mount  herself  paints  a  pathetic 
picture  of  her  wrongs  and  disabilities.  In  the  same  way  Mrs. 
Marsett,  in  One  of  Our  Conquer ors^  tells  Nesta  there  are 
bad  women  as  well  as  bad  men,  but  men  have  the  power  and 
the  lead,  and  they  take  advantage  of  it :  and  then  they  turn 
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rouDd  and  execrate  us  for  not  having  what  they  have  robbed 
us  of."  Nesta,  in  her  chivalrous  purity,  does  precisely  what 
Eichard  did  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Mount.  She  resolves  to  m eke 
an  effort  to  save  Mrs.  Marsett,  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
starting  a  new  life — to  step,  in  other  words,  between  the  fallen 
and  utter  hopeless  ruin.  Nesta's  mother,  Nataly  Radnor, 
might  easily  have  been  what  Mrs.  Marsett  is.  She  deliberately 
elected  to  live  with  the  man  she  loved,  but  could  not  marry 
while  his  wife,  an  old  woman,  survives.  When  Nataly 
hears  that  her  daughter  has  dared  to  hold  converse 
with  Mrs.  Marsett,  she  unites  with  the  world  in  condemning 
her.  Nataly  is  a  sweet  and  lovable  being,  but  only  the 
abiding  honour  of  the  man  she  cannot  call  husband  saves  her 
from  a  position  indistinguishable  from  that  of  many  another 
trusting  woman.  The  last  words  in  Bhoda  Fleming,  uttered 
by  Dahlia,  are,  "Help  poor  girls  !"  All  Mr.  Meredith's  best 
men  and  women  seem  to  accept  the  carrying-out  of  the  irjunc- 
tion  as  one  of  the  aims  of  their  existence.  He  abhors  the 
anomalies  and  the  insincerities  of  society,  and  reminds  us 
again  and  again  that  men  do  not  feel  a  false  position  as  women 
must.  They  have  not  the  same  to  endure  :  the  world  gives 
thtm  land  to  tread,  where  women  are  on  breaking  seas." 
Man's  selfishness  he  has  depicted  with  a  ruthless  hand  in 
Tlie  Egoist,  a  work  in  which  many  of  us  may  see  ourselves. 
Mr.  E,.  L.  Stevenson  says  he  has  read  it  five  or  six  times, 
because  he  recognises  in  Sir  Patterne  Willoughby  an  unmanly 
but  very  serviceable  exposure  "  of  himself.    "  You  may  depend 
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upon  it,"  said  Dudley  Sowerby,  "the  world  is  not  wrong  when 
it  forbids  young  ladies  to  have  cognizance  of  women  leading 
disorderly  lives."  Mr.  Meredith's  philosophy  would  seem  to 
be  summed  up  in  Nesta's  response  :  Only  the  women,  Mr. 
Sowerby?" 

A  master  hand  alone  could  treat  themes  such  as  these  with 
safety.  Not  a  single  word  of  Mr.  Meredith's  jars  on  the  moral 
sense.  He  is  too  much  alive  to  the  beauty  of  love  to  travestie 
it  in  the  guise  of  immodesty  and  immorality.  He  is  never  happier 
than  when  describing  love  in  its  earliest  and  blindest  stages. 
Some  passages  in  the  first  scenes  between  Richard  and  Lucy 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  better  expunged,  The  silliest  youth 
never  uttered  such  nonsense  as  Mr.  Meredith  has  put  into 
Richard's  mouth  in  one  place ;  but,  as  a  whole,  we  know  of  no 
writer  who  gives  such  a  conception  of  love  unspotted  from  the 
world  as  the  creator  of  Richard  and  Lucy  and  Dahlia.  The 
first  language  of  love,  as  Dahlia  thinks  after  her  betrayal,  "  is 
the  language  of  what  were  to  her  the  holiest  hours  of  her 
existence." 

Another  note  struck  by  Mr.  Meredith  in  the  gamut  of  anti- 
conventionality  on  which  he  plays  aims  at  the  destruction  of 
artificial  barriers  between  classes.  Evan  Harrington  is  the 
son  of  a  tailor  with  social  aspirations.  His  sisters  have  all 
managed  to  marry  gentlemen,  and  one  scene  where  the  hero  is 
in  company  with  the  fine  friends  they  have  found  for  him  is 
especially  good.  He  is  loved  by  Rose  Jocelyn,  an  heiress  and 
an  aristocrat.    She  has  not  a  notion  who  he  is,  and  expresses 
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her  contempt  for  tradesmen.  Evan  then  asks  her,  "  What  is  a 
gentleman  ? "  She  does  not  know,  she  says,  but  gazing  proudly 
up  at  him  adds,  "  Something  you  are,  sir  !  "  Eichard,  son  of 
Sir  Eichard  Feverel,  again,  loves  and  marries  Lucy  Desborough, 
the  niece  of  old  farmer  Blaize.  Edward,  son  of  Sir  William 
Blancove,  as  we  have  seen,  disgusts  his  parent  by  his  proposal 
to  marry  Dahlia,  the  girl  of  humble  origin  whom  he  has 
betrayed.  Mr.  Meredith  shows  Evan,  Dahlia,  and  Lucy  all  to 
be  among  nature's  gentlefolk.  As,  in  a  word,  Mrs.  Marsett  and 
Mrs.  Mount  were  not  as  bad  as  the  world  painted  them,  so 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  to  be  found  exclusively  in  the 
upper  strata  of  society.  Mr.  Meredith  is  prepared  to  recognise 
virtue  and  worth  wherever  he  finds  them. 

As  an  artist,  Mr.  Meredith's  methods  are  not  calculated 
to  bring  him  popularity.  His  people  are  not  allowed  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  nature  or  to  do  wrong  with  impunity. 
He  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  poetical  justice,  let  everything 
come  right  in  the  end  and  everybody  die  happy.  Sir  Austin 
Feverel,  with  his  mad  System  for  preserving  his  boy  from 
the  temptations  of  youth,  forgets  that  the  boy  is  human  and 
neither  a  piece  of  furniture  nor  a  mere  animal.  The  father's 
punishment  comes  in  Eichard's  after  conduct,  and  Eichard  is 
himself  punished  still  more  for  action  that  is  not  ksss  silly  than 
his  father's.  An  ordinary  novelist  would  have  permitted 
Eichard  and  Lucy  to  live  on  in  each  other's  love.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith makes  Eichard  recover  from  a  terrible  illness  only  to  find 
that  his  wife  is  dead.  An  ordinary  novelist,  again,  would  have 
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allowed  Edward  to  return  to  Dahlia  and  compensate  her  in 
the  years  to  come  for  past  sorrows.  Khoda  interferes,  and  the 
two  never  come  togeth*=r  as  man  and  wife.  For  the  pharisaical 
and  emotional  Ehoda  and  Robert  "  the  joy  bells  "  were  rung, 
but  there  were  none  for  two  erring  souls  who  ought  in  mercy  to 
have  been  granted  late  the  happiness  they  risked  so  early.  Or,  to 
take  another  example,  Evan  Harrington  and  Rose  Jocelyn,  to 
complete  the  romance  of  their  lives,  ought  to  have  been 
married.  They  separated  for  reasons  which  true  love  would 
ignore.  Mr.  Meredith  is  somewhat  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
public  in  these  respects.  He  is  too  prone  to  severity,  and  the 
events  of  his  stories  point  to  a  pessimistic  conclusion  which  he 
himself,  we  can  easily  believe,  does  not  share. 

Mr.  Meredith's  record  as  a  writer  has  been  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  Robert  Browning's.  In  1855  he  published  The 
Shaving  of  Shagpat,  an  extravagant  "  Arabian  Nights "  sort 
of  fancy.  In  1859  his  first  novel  and,  in  some  ways,  his  best, 
Tlie  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever  el  ^  served  only  to  create  a  Mere- 
dithian  clique,  who  recognised  that  a  new  master  mind  had 
been  born.  It  was  not  until  Diana  of  the  Crossways  appeared 
in  1885,  that  public  opinion  declared  emphatically  in  his 
favour.  For  thirty  years  his  genius  was  admitted  only  by  the 
few.  His  style  is  generally  urged  in  explanation  of  the  neglect 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  but  if  Mr.  Meredith  has  perpe- 
trated some  of  the  worst  and  most  incomprehensible  pas- 
sages in  English— splendid  impertinences," Mr.  W.  E.Henley 
cdlh  them — he  has  also  written  some  of  the  most  brilliant. 
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The  truth  is,  he  is  not  a  writer  any  one  of  whose  books  may  be 
devoured  at  a  sitting.  He  demands  a  patient  attention,  which 
people  are  not  always  prepared  to  give  in  these  go-ahead  days, 
"  Brain  is  what  he  asks  of  us,"  says  Miss  Hannah  Lynch,  in  the 
admirable  study  of  him  published  recently  by  Messrs.  Methuen, 
which  everyone  interested  in  his  work  ought  to  possess.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Meredith's  eccentricities  of  style  frighten 
away  greater  numbers  than  his  more  lucid  pages  charm. 
English  critics,  he  tells  us  in  One  of  Our  Conquerors,  heap  their 
honours  on  "  brave  old  Simplicity — our  national  literary  flag," 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Meredith  himself  has  been 
so  little  loyal  to  the  flag  he  describes  so  tersely. 
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Whatever  one's  political  convictions  may  be,  however  strongly 
they  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  faithful  Gladstonian,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  of  all  men  of  to-day  Mr.  Gladstone 
presents  to  us  the  most  interesting  personality.  Others  are 
interesting  chiefly  with  reference  to  him,  and  the  surest 
way  for  the  young  politician  to  attract  notice  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  to  set  himself  up  as  critic  of  Britain's 
Grand  Old  Man.  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  became  the  idol  of 
Tory  Democracy  because  he  had  the  courage  to  tell  Mr.  Glad- 
stone across  the  floor  of  the  House  what  he  thought  of  him  and 
all  his  works.  Mr.  Balfour  has  made  for  himself  a  name 
second  to  none  among  English  statesmen  by  his  exhaustless 
energy  in  withstanding  Mr.  Gladstone's  schemes  for  handing 
Ireland  over  to  the  enemy.  If  a  poll  were  taken  of  the  Eoglish 
people  as  to  the  two  most  popular  men  before  the 
world,  there  can  be  little  question  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Balfour  would  head  the  list  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  And  this,  not  so  much  because  they  would  appeal 
to  the  two  main  sections  of  national  thought,  as  because  they 
are  the  most  picturesque  and  suggestive  figures  in  the  political 
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arena.  Both  inspire  unlimited  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Balfour  on 
account  of  his  youth  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  account  of  his  age. 

For  half  a  century  Mr.  Gladstone  has  occupied  a  position 
which  would  have  rendered  his  inclusion  in  any  series  of  men 
of  the  day  almost  a  certainty.  To  see  him  in  the  House  of 
CommoDS  seated  quietly,  like  a  lion  at  rest,  or  to  hear  him  in 
some  great  debate  rolling  out  eloquent  periods  with  the  utmost 
ease,  is  to  the  younger  generation  of  political  students  an 
event  invaluable  in  its  suggestiveness.  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  taken  part  in  all  the  chief  movements  of  English  life  since 
the  first  Eeform  Bill,  a  man  whose  words  have  been  listened 
to  with  attention  by  Peel,  and  Kussell,  and  Palmerston, 
and  Disraeli,  a  man  who  has  taken  part  in  the  greatest 
Parliamentary  battles  of  the  century,  and  to  whom  the 
destiny  of  the  Empire  has  been  entrusted  on  three  occasions, 
a  man  who,  if  not  surpassing  in  ability  every  living  English- 
man, is  at  least  a  man  whose  genius  one  involuntarily  feels 
has  outlived  the  time  to  which  it  was  especially  applicable. 
The  young  politician  of  Conservative  sympathies  undeniably 
feels  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  regarded  by  history 
as  a  much  greater  man  if  he  had  abided  by  his  resolution  of 
seventeen  years  ago  to  take  no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

It  is  the  privilege,  and  should  be  to  the  advantage,  of  younger 
men  to  look  to  the  utterances  of  their  seniors  for  guidance  in 
great  principles.  Either  a  thing  is  right  and  just,  or  it  is 
wrong  and  unjust,  and  it  is  to  the  ancients  that  the  moderns 
turn  to  educate  them  as  to  what  is  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
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student  who  looks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  will  find  little  to  help 
him  to  a  definite  conclusion  so  far  as  politics  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  shed  many  convictions  and  has  taken  up 
many  positions  only  to  abandon  them.  He  has  been  consistent 
only  in  his  inconsistencies,  and  to  quote  the  words  used  by  a 
student  of  his  life  in  1884 — that  is,  exactly  twelve  months  before 
he  began  to  weigh  the  expediency  of  Home  Rule — "  As  men  rise 
on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things,  so 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  throughout  his  whole  public  life  been 
engaged  in  bursting  and  disentangling  himself  from  the  cere- 
ments of  his  dead  faiths." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has,  indeed,  always  seemed  to  bring 
himself  to  the  pinnacle  of  conviction,  to  totter  there  for 
a  while  and  then  go  over  the  other  side.  He  makes  up 
his  mind,  expresses  his  opinion  emphatically,  and  proceeds 
forthwith  to  doubt  whether  he  is  not  in  a  false  position  after 
all.  He  wrote  the  most  cogent  of  brochures  on  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  immediately  began  to  fear  that  all 
he  had  said  was  impracticable,  and  acted  in  flat  contradiction 
to  his  written  words  by  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church  in 
1868.  He  argued  strongly  against  fixity  of  tenure  in  Irish 
land  in  1870,  and  eleven  years  later  stoutly  defended  it.  He 
devoted  some  of  his  finest  efi'orts  to  showing  that  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  were  enemies  of  the  Empire,  and  then 
turned  round  and  attempted  to  make  them  masters  of  a  posi- 
tion the  safety  of  which  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire.    In  1837  he  described  the  Radicals  as  possessed  of 
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about  as  much  intelligence  as  a  sack  of  flour,  and  as  being 
much  less  useful ;  in  1865  he  became  an  "  unmuzzled  Liberal," 
and  in  1891  he  is  the  most  advanced  of  Kadicals.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's friends  see  in  this  nothing  but  progress.  His  opponents 
are  justified  in  describing  it  in  less  complimentary  language. 
Where  will  Mr.  Gladstone  end  ?  Will  he  die  a  Socialist,  pure 
and  simple,  or  will  he,  as  some  cynical  observers  declare,  end 
as  he  began,  a  high  and  dry  Tory  ? 

There  is  one  extraordinary  feature  about  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career.  He  has  failed  persistently  in  many  directions,  notably 
in  regard  to  Irish  land,  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
Ireland,  and  foreign  affairs,  and  equally  persistently  he  has 
assumed  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  competent  to  do  that  which 
he  has  shown  himself  unable  to  accomplish.  When  he  ousted 
Lord  Beaconsfield  from  office  in  1880  he  was  prepared  to  effect 
two  things — to  govern  Ireland  without  coercion,  and  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  England  abroad  without  interference  in 
foreign  affairs.  The  result  of  his  attempts  to  carry  out 
his  promises  forms  one  of  the  most  terrible  pages  in  the 
history  of  the  century.  In  1880,  in  a  famous  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  on  the  eve  of  the  General  Election,  the  country  was 
solemnly  assured  that  if  decisive  action  was  not  taken  some- 
thing as  bad  as  famine  or  pestilence  would  happen,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  self-sufficient  wisdom,  thought  differently,  and 
Kilmainham  compacts  and  Phoeaix  Park  murders  served 
to  convince  the  world,  if  not   himself,  of  his  mistake. 
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A  few  months  after  he  had  taken  office  he  had  to  appeal 
to  Parliament  for  special  powers  to  combat  the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness, and  when  he  had  them,  his  vacillation  robbed  them 
of  half  their  worth. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  happened  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Gladstone's  1879-80  campaign 
in  Midlothian  held  out  promises  of  freedom  from  the 
dangerous  complications  brought  about  by  the  dramatic 
and  sensational  policy  of  Lord  BeaconsiBeld.  Yet  England 
never  occupied  a  more  contemptible  position  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  than  during  the  years  1880-5.  We  escaped  European 
war  only  by  self-effacement  ;  we  went  far  to  alienate  every 
dependency  beyond  the  seas.  There  were  muddle  and  murder 
ia  Egypt,  disgrace  in  Afghanistan,  class  disaffection  in  India, 
rampant  discontent  in  Australia  and  Africa,  and  snubs  and 
sneers  in  Europe.  Eleven  millions  were  voted  in  hot  haste  to 
no  purpose  whatever  unless  it  \^as  to  make  us  the  laughing- 
stock of  nations,  and  budgets  went  up  as  defences  went  down. 
One  of  the  worthiest  circumstances  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  whole 
life  is  that,  having  entangled  us  so  hopelessly,  he  left  Lord 
Salisbury  a  free  hand  to  get  us  into  clear  and  clean  water 
again.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  up  for  his  blunders 
abroad  by  beneficent  legislation  at  home,  something  might  be 
said  for  him.  But  just  as  it  has  been  Lord  Salisbury's 
duty  to  secure  for  England  the  peace  and  position  abroad 
at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed,  so  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
the  Unionist  Government  to  pass  the  measures  which  Mr. 
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Gladstone  always  promised  but  never  found  it  possible  to 
carry. 

Down  to  the  end  of  1885,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  regarded  as  a 
moderating  force  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  His  manifesto  issued  in 
the  September  of  that  year  was  hailed  at  the  time  as  a  com- 
promise between  the  views  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Goschen,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  and  others  who  think  with  him 
made  sinister  threats  that  he  would  not  long  be  allowed  to  clog 
the  wheels  of  progress.  Studied  to-day,  there  is,  however,  a 
note  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  manifesto  of  1885,  which,  if  he 
had  employed  English  of  less  ambiguous  import,  would  have 
shown  the  country  that  he  was  prepared  in  certain  eventualities 
to  go  as  far  as  his  most  extreme  friends.  He  declared  that 
the  grievances  of  Ireland  with  which  we  have  been  historically 
too  familiar  before  and  since  the  Union  had  at  length  been 
happily  removed.  "  The  poison  of  religious  ascendency  in  its 
various  forms  has  been  expelled  from  the  country,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  constituting  the  majority 
of  the  people,  which  has  been  a  scandal  and  a  danger  to  the 
Empire,  has  been  fundamentally  improved  at  the  cost  of  no 
small  effort:  by  the  action  of  Parliament."  Ireland's  grievances 
having  been  remedied  the  time  had  come  for  attending  to 
Ireland's  wants,  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  comfortable 
piece  of  casuistry  which  ignored  the  fact  that 
Ireland's  only  just  wants  arose  from  her  grievances.  History, 
he  said,  would  consign  to  disgrace  the  name  and  memory  of 
every  man  who  had  power  to  aid  in  a  settlement  of  the  Irish 
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question  and  yet  worked  to  retard  it,  a  truism  which  could  be 
twisted  to  mean  anything.  At  that  time  he  contemplated 
giving  Ireland  local  government,  the  granting  of  which  was 
made  conditional  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  the  unity  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  authority  of  Parliament  being  maintained 
unimpaired.  To  give  Ireland  local  government  was  one  thing, 
to  go  hand  in  glove  with  the  men  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
imprisoned  and  had  shown  to  be  Ireland's  worst  enemies  and 
a  danger  to  the  Empire,  was  another.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
January,  1886,  had  entirely  forgotten  the  proposition  he  laid 
down  in  January,  1881 — namely,  that  respect  for  law  and  order 
was  a  necessary  condition  and  must  always  remain  so,  not 
merely  to  the  granting  of  self-government,  which  he  did  not 
mention,  but  to  the  introduction  of  remedial  legislation.  Law 
and  order,  despite  the  harsh  Spencerian  regime^  were  not 
triumphant  under  the  Gladstone  Government  of  1880-85,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  throughout  those  years  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  never  quite  certain  whether  he  was  doing  the 
correct  thing.  The  conservative  element  in  his  nature  told 
him  he  was  ;  but  the  visionary  element,  which  makes  him  an 
idealist  whose  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations  is  not  com- 
patible with  facts,  assured  him  the  reverse,  and  the  visionary 
conquered.  Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption  that  what  he  could 
not  do  in  1880-85  others  could  not  possibly  do  either,  has  its 
answer  in  the  history  of  Ireland  from  1887  to  1891. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  character  is  wanting  in  independence.  He 
is  too  prone  to  believe  the  majority  must  be  right.   There  is 
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no  spectacle  more  striking  in  English  public  life  than  that  of 
this  great  scholar,  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  and  good  man,  as  the 
majority  even  of  his  opponents  would  not  deny  him  to  be, 
consenting  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  uneducated  masses  and 
placing  his  political  fortunes  in  the  keeping  of  the  Irish  party. 
The  question  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  great  leader  of  men 
or  not  seems  of  perennial  interest.  He  heads  a  large  follow- 
ing to-ddy,  but  if  he  had  been  of  a  more  steadfast  spirit  he 
would  have  headed  a  larger  and  certainly  a  more  respectable. 
If  many  men  are  prepared  to  accept  his  word  as  gospel,  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  never  been  prepared  to  assert  his  will 
against  that  of  the  majority  of  his  followers.  When  the 
majority  rebels  he  yields,  abandoning  what  he  has  previously 
asserted  to  be  the  truth  to  the  dictates  of  those  who  hold  opposite 
views.    He  takes  his  orders  from  the  rank  and  file  too  readily. 

He  consents  to  lead  while  others  consent  to  be  led,  and  when 
they  consent  no  longer,  he  is  content  to  follow.  It  is  not  his  to 
educate  but  to  be  educated,  and  his  description  of  himself  in 
the  action  he  took  in  regard  to  Mr.  Parnell,  describes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  life.  "  I  was  merely  the  reporter  of  the 
general  conviction  of  the  Liberal  Party,"  he  said,  and  a 
reporter  of  other  peoples'  views  he  has  too  often  been.  A  true 
leader  would  have  formed  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  path  of 
duty  and  honour  in  the  grave  social  and  political  crisis  which 
Mr.  Parnell's  escapades  brought  about.  Mr.  Gladstone  preferred 
to  wait  for  the  Nonconformist  conscience  to  assert  itself.  In 
the  same  way,  his  followers  assure  him  that  certain  things  are  as 
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they  would  wish  them  to  be,  and  he  accepts  their  statements  with 
a  trust  which  approaches  to  the  sublime.  He  repeats  a  fiction 
as  fact  even  when  it  has  been  proved  beyond  question  to  be 
a  fiction.  He  remembers  Mitchelstown  as  he  remembered  the 
sins  of  Austria,  with  the  difference  that  a  foreigner  can 
frighten  him  into  a  retraction  and  an  apology,  which  are  not 
forthcoming  when  his  own  countrymen  are  the  aggrieved. 

The  secret  of  much  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  strength  is  no  doubt 
to  be  found  in  his  plausibility.  He  not  only  intoxicates 
himself,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  with  the  exuberance  of  his 
own  verbosity,  but  he  intoxicates  others  as  well.  Many  a 
listener  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  indeed,  has  felt  himself  in  the 
position  of  Pitt  when  he  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
in  order  to  give  honourable  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  Sheridan's  eloquence.  When  in 
form,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  intellectual  debauch,  and  the  mott 
powerful  of  his  opponents  can  only  hope  to  reply  effectively 
by  allowing  time  for  soberness  of  spirit  to  return.  It  rounds 
ridiculous,  in  cold  blood,  to  talk  of  boycotting  as  exclusive 
dealing,"  to  draw  a  distinction  between  "  temporary  retire- 
ment "  and  retirement  for  the  moment,"  to  suggest  that  a 
soldier  like  Gordon  at  Khartoum  was  not  besieged,  but  only 
^'  hemmed  in,"  to  ai-sert  that  an  officer  has  not  been  recalled, 
but  merely  requested  to  repair  to  London."  In  the  heat  of 
debate  or  of  platform  delivery,  when  the  mind  is  carried  on 
aod  away  by  his  matchless  rhetoric,  these  so^jhistries  have  a 
power  as  real  as  they  are  regrettable. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  octogenarian  energy  is  the  marvel  of  the 
age.  Such  speeches  as  those  he  has  delivered  in  the  last  year 
alone,  whether  on  the  dignity  of  hand  labour,  calculated  as  it 
is  to  give  the  artisan  a  new  pride  in  his  work ;  or  on  the 
advantages  of  free  libraries,  calculated  to  induce  the  young 
man  with  a  leisure  hour  to  spend  it  in  one  of  these  institutions 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  or  on  the  progress  of  the 
working  classes,  calculated  to  make  them  more  content  with 
their  lot ;  or  on  the  Artemis  of  Homer,  calculated  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  many  to  the  source  of  classic  beauty  and  classic 
lore— such  efforts  are  worthy  of  the  best  and  truest  friends  of 
the  human  race.  Would  that  we  could  remember  Mr.  Glad- 
stone by  his  non-political  life  !  If  his  political  utterances 
were  only  half  as  consistent  as  his  social  and  religious,  he 
would  go  far  towards  being  the  hero  of  the  century. 
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Ix  our  enthusiasm  of  Empire  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget 
that  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the  statesman  are  not  the  only- 
Imperial  agents  to  whom  honour  is  due.  It  was  not  the  sword 
and  it  was  not  statesmanship  which  introduced  Britons  to  the 
furthermost  corners  of  the  earth.  New  countries  have  gene- 
rally been  opened  up  by  us  as  the  result  of  commercial  enterprise, 
and  the  sword  has  been  requisitioned  to  preserve  what  com- 
merce has  acquired.  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  belongs  to  that 
undemonstrative  order  of  beings  whose  good  work  in  the 
Empire  is  felt  rather  than  seen.  When  our  Imperial  officers 
accomplish  great  things,  their  splendid  courage  and  resource 
are  noised  abroad  persistently  and  deservedly.  Yet  few  of  them 
have  accomplished  more  than  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland.  He  has 
been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  of  those  of  the 
wonderful  corporation  of  w^hich  he  is  the  head.  He  has  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  problems  of  Empire 
familiar  to  Ministers  in  a  more  or  less  second-hand  way ;  he 
has  been  called  on  to  evolve  order  out  of  chaos,  and  to  trans- 
form financial  embarrassment  into  equilibrium  and  prosperity 
in  a  budget  as  complicated  and  as  extensive  as  that  of  many  a 
small  State. 
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If  it  cannot  be  said  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  as  was  once 

said  of  a  well-known  literary  man,  that    he  sways  the  office  he 

once  had  swept,"  it  can  at  least  be  recorded  that  he  started 

from  one  of  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  P.  and  O.  ladder.  He 

entered  the  service  of  the  Company  in  1852,  when  he  was 

eighteen  ;  his  energy  and  ability  soon  asserted  themselves,  and 

induced  his  employers  to  despatch  him  to  China,  where  he  had 

entire  charge  of  the  local  affairs  of  the  Company.     His  genius 

for  grasping  the  needs  of  a  situation  resulted  in  considerable 

extension  of  the  business  in  that  part  of  the  world.    Nor  did 

his  energy  exhaust  itself  in  the  work  of  the  P.  and  O.  office. 

Young  Sutherland  identified  himself  with  various  local  enter. 

prises  of  consequence.    He  was  practically  the  founder  of  the 

Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  which  has 

become  the  most  powerful  body  of  its  kind  connected  with 

the  East,  both  in  point  of  influence  and  capital.  The 

Hong  Kong  and  Whampoa  Dock  Company  also  owes  its 

existence  in  a  great  measure  to  him.     This  Company,  by 

arrangement  with  the  Admiralty,  constructed  docks  large 

enough  to  accommodate  the  biggest  naval  cruisers.    In  fact, 

with  the  exception  of  Australia,  there  are  no  dry  docks 

throughout  the  whole  of  the  East  that  at  all  approach  the 

Hong  Kong  docks  in  size  or  importance.    Mr.  Sutherland's 

services  to  the  locality  marked  him  out  for  official  recognition. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  at  that 

time,  and  paid  Mr.  Sutherland  the  compliment  of  making 

him  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.    He  soon  be- 
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came  conspicuous  for  the  manner  in  which  he  defended 
the  interests  of  the  locality.  In  a  recent  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  he  reminded  the  world  of  the  part  he 
played  in  resisting  the  first  Imperial  military  contribution 
imposed  on  the  Colony.  He  stood  almost  alone  in  demon- 
strating the  injustice  of  the  contribution,  his  official  colleagues 
being  compelled  to  take  the  Imperial  view,  or  run  the  risk  of 
punishment  which  waits  on  too  determined  a  show  of  in- 
.  dependence.  Mr.  Sutherland  felt  that  if  the  Colony  had  had 
any  semblance  of  representative  Government  the  Imperial 
authorities  would  not  have  dared  to  make  the  levy,  and  what 
he  did  was  to  constitute  himself  the  exponent  of  the  indignation 
of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  at  the  advantage  which  was  being 
taken  of  their  helplessness.  The  money  was  demanded  for 
Imperial  and  not  for  local  defence,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  Crown 
Colonies  resent  such  a  tax,  they,  no  doubt,  have  right  on 
their  side. 

Mr.  Sutherland  was  not  allowed  for  long  to  give  his  mind  to 
the  afifairs  of  Hong  Kong.  His  directors  had  their  eye  on 
him,  and  in  1868  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  England.  The 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  not 
then  in  its  most  prosperous  days,  and  Mr.  Sutherland  was  sent 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  throughout  its  establishments.  He 
came  Ijack  to  England  again  to  take  his  place  in  the  manage- 
ment just  as  the  Suez  Canal  was  completed,  and,  at  a  moment 
when  the  fortunes  of  the  Company  were  at  their  very  lowest 
point,  he  was  appointed  managing  director.  The  opening  of  the 
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canal  was  an  event  which  for  an  instant  staggered  a  cor- 
poration that  had  never  been  a  favourite  of  the  gods. 
Founded  in  1837,  the  history  of  the  Company  for  thirty  years 
and  more  had  been  a  long  record  of  struggle  against  obstacles 
of  all  kinds.  Its  good  work  and  its  enterprise  were  not 
recognised  as  they  should  have  been  ;  and  the  State — to  which 
it  rendered  such  important  service,  not  only  in  faithful  and 
punctual  fulfilment  of  its  mail  contracts,  but  in  conveying 
troops  across  the  seas  at  more  than  one  critical  period  in 
various  wars,  but  chiefly  during  the  Crimean  Campaign  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny — was  anything  but  its  friend  whenever 
business  had  to  be  done.  As  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  can  show, 
whatever  position  the  Company  has  attained  has  been  reached 
through  no  favour  or  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
In  so  far  as  anything  human  is  indispensable  in  this  world, 
the  P.  and  O.  Company  has  time  after  time  proved  itself  in- 
dispensable to  the  Imperial  authorities.  The  long  story  of 
its  arbitrary  and  often  vexatious  treatment  by  them  may  be 
read  by  those  who  care  to  go  into  it,  in  an  admirable  paper 
from  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  own  pen,  in  the  "  P.  and  O. 
Pocket  Book." 

But  to  return  to  the  chairman  of  the  Company.  As  we  have 
said,  he  became  managing  director  at  a  very  critical  time. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  cost  the  Company  nearly  a  fourth  of 
its  revenue,  and,  if  it  was  not  to  collapse  utterly,  reorganisation 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Improvements  in  naval  con_ 
struction  and  machinery  generally  compelled  the  Company  to 
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get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  existing  fleet  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  to  replace  it  by  entirely  new  vessels.  Mr.  Sutherland 
faced  difficulties  at  this  time  which  would  have  appalled  a 
man  of  less  nerve  and  knowledge  of  what  was  wanted  ;  and  in 
a  few  years  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Company  in  a 
sounder  position  financially,  and  filling  a  larger  place  commer- 
cially, than  it  had  ever  occupied  before.  The  troubles 
of  the  concprn  were  the  junior  managing  director's  opportunity. 
A  band  of  would-be  wreckers  attacked  it,  and  the  duty 
of  defending  the  policy  of  the  Board  devolved  on  Mr.  Suther- 
land. His  speech,  which  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a-half, 
was  a  masterpiece  in  its  business-like  grasp  of  the  situation, 
and  gained  him  a  reputation  in  the  City  which  it  would 
have  required  years  of  labour  otherwise  to  secure.  He 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Company  in  1881,  and  whatever 
the  circumstances  the  Company  has  had  to  contend  against, 
under  his  control  as  joint  chairman  and  managing  director  it  has 
materially  strengthened  its  position,  and  returns  its  share- 
holders larger  dividends  with  the  assurance  that  their  property 
is  at  the  same  time  more  valuable. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland's  career  justifies  an  assertion  that 
business  men,  like  poets,  are  born — not  made.  He  has,  indeed, 
a  genius  for  affairs,  and  knows  almost  by  instinct  where 
the  core  of  any  business  matter  lies.     His  account,  in  the 

P.  <fe  O.  Pocket  Book,"  of  the  inception,  construction, 
and  development  of  the  Suez  Canal,  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  writing  of  the  kind  extant.    Naturally  Sir  Thomas 
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Sutherland,  though  never  a  follower  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  is  a  warm  admirer  of  the  policy  which  dictated  the 
purchase  of  the  £4,000,000  worth  of  Suez  Canal  shares.  The 
improvidence  of  the  Egyptian  Government  under  Ismail,  he 
says,  has  "  proved  the  means  of  exceptional  good  fortune  to 
the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain  under  the  happy  inspiration 
which  induced  Lord  Beacon sfield  to  place  this  country  in 
Egypt's  shoes  as  a  shareholder  in  the  Suez  Canal."  To  say 
nothing  of  Great  Britain's  having  secured  practically  a  con- 
trolling voice  in  the  administration  of  a  canal  of  such  import- 
ance to  her  commercial  operations,  the  interest  on  the  shares 
goes  a  long  way  to  assist  in  providing  for  the  defences  of  out- 
lying ports  and  coaling  stations.  The  value  of  the  shares  held 
by  this  country  is  to-day  considerably  over  £10,000,000.  Very 
different  was  the  scheme  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment in  1883,  when  something  had  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  increased  traffic  facilities.  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
an  agreement  with  M.  de  Lesseps  to  construct  a  second  canal, 
the  English  Government  guaranteeing  eight  millions  towaras 
the  cost,  and  securing  no  compensating  advantages.  It  was 
about  the  most  absurd  compact  ever  devised  by  an  English 
Cabinet.  The  chairman  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  was  a 
prime  mover  in  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  its  withdrawal 
and  in  a  new  arrangement  being  made,  after  a  severe  struggle 
between  the  shipowners  and  M.  de  Lesseps,  by  which  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  undertook  to  do  the  work  without  English 
capital.    Under  Mr.  Gladstone's  agreement  the  Canal  profits 
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were  to  be  21  per  cent,  before  reduction  of  dues  was  to  take 
place  ;  under  the  new  agreement  reductions  were  effected 
almost  immediately.  It  was  subsequently  decided  not  to 
build  a  new  Canal,  but  to  enlarge  the  old  one,  and  the  recent 
improvements  in  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Canal  are 
due  to  the  energetic  action  taken  by  the  shipowners,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland  at  their  head,  in  1883,  and  to  the  loyalty 
shown  by  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Canal 
direction. 

That  efforts  should  have  been  made  to  induce  Mr.  Suther 
land  to  contest  a  Parliamentary  seat  is  not  surprising.  He  did 
not  see  his  way  to  accepting  any  invitation  to  do  so  until  1884, 
when  the  member  for  Greenock  resigned,  owing  to  ill-health. 
Mr.  Sutherland  became  the  Liberal  candidate,  fought  a  stout 
battle  against  Colonel  John  Scott,  a  man  of  great  local 
influence,  and  was  returned.  In  1885  came  the  General  Elec- 
tion, in  which  he  triumphed  again,  and  in  1886  another  appeal 
was  made  to  the  country  on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Mr.  Sutherland  had  not  been  able  to 
support  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  secession  was  approved  by 
the  electors.  He  thus  had  the  somewhat  singular  expe- 
rience of  being  compelled  to  seek  the  suffrages  of  his  con- 
stituents three  times  in  a  space  of  eighteen  months.  Mr. 
Sutherland's  1886  address,  a  very  able  document,  put  the  case 
against  Home  Rule  briefly  but  irresistibly.  He  gave  the  measure 
many  days  of  anxious  deliberation,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
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Parliament,  and  that  the  safeguards  proposed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  Irish,  and  enforced  by 
the  Imperial  Government  only  at  the  cost  of  civil  war.  He 
refused  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the  loyalists  to  special  consi- 
deration, and  declared  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  for  the 
buying  out  of  the  landlords  meant  the  ultimate  expenditure  of 
150  millions  sterling.  Nor  could  he  accept  the  comfortable 
explanation  that  Ireland  is  a  foreign  nation.  If  Home 
Hule  is  essential  to  Ireland,  then,  in  his  opinion,  it  must  be 
essential  to  Scotland  also.  Mr.  Sutherland  was  in  favour  of 
doing  all  that  is  fair  and  even  generous  to  Ireland,  but  he 
could  not  see  that  she  had  any  right  to  expect  England  to 
split  up  the  Empire  in  order  to  gratify  her  aspirations.  He 
brought  the  hard-headed  business  capacity,  by  which  he  has 
grown  great,  to  bear  on  the  question,  and  his  reason  convinced 
him  that  Gladstonian  Home  Kule  would  be  an  expedient 
certain  to  end  in  disaster. 

Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  who  received  his  well-merited  title 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  is  a  Scot  to  the  very  finger-tips, 
but  he  is  a  Briton  also.  He  is  as  genial  and  kindly  as  he  is 
go-ahead  and  self-reliant.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Scotch- 
men have  no  humour.  If  this  were  not  notoriously  untrue,  Sir 
Thomas  Sutherland  himself  would  be  a  living  refutation  of  the 
assertion.  After  one  of  his  election  speeches,  and  when 
the  "  heckling "  was  in  full  blast,  the  audience  was  startled 
by  the  apparition  of  a  man  who  loudly  demanded,  in 
reference  to  a  recent  domestic  occurrence,  how  Mrs.  Sutherland 
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and  the  baby  were.  "If  I  did  not  know  you  were  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  hereditary  legislators,"  was  the  quiet 
reply,  "I  should  say  the  future  M.P.  for  Greenock  and  his 
mother  are  doing  remarkably  well."  The  affection  and  respect 
in  which  Sir  Thomas  is  held  by  his  constituents  may  con- 
ceivably render  his  wit  prophetic.  No  one  in  the  House  of 
Commons  regrets  more  than  he  the  suicidal  policy  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  espoused  in  1886.  It  has  done  more  than  split 
the  Liberal  party ;  it  has  for  the  Liberal- Unionists  robbed 
political  life  of  no  small  portion  of  its  former  zest  and  reality 
The  Liberal-Unionists  have  in  a  way  been  compelled  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  their  friends;  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Conservatives  that  they  have  made  the 
alliance  not  less  tolerable  for  them  than  advantageous  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 


X.— "  GENEEAL"  BOOTH. 


William  Booth,  the  "General"  and  founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  is  a  man  whose  work  is  condemned  or  eulogised  in 
proportion  as  it  is  understood.  Those  who  know  of  the 
Salvation  Army  only  as  it  is  seen  parading  the  streets,  to  the 
beating  of  drums,  the  playing  of  bands,  and  the  singing  of 
hymns  to  popular  airs,  may  easily  vote  the  whole  thing  a 
gigantic  nuisance  and  a  hypocritical  farce.  There  are  few 
misdemeanours  and  even  crimes  with  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Army  have  not  been  charged.  That  the  Sabbath  is  sometimes 
made  hideous  by  rowdy  Salvationists,  and  that  serious  offences 
have  been  committed  by  them,  cannot  be  denied.  "  General " 
Booth  himself  tripped  badly  on  one  occasion.  The  mistakes 
made,  and  the  blemishes  which  appear  on  the  Army  escutcheon, 
will,  however,  to  those  who  care  to  go  into  the  question,  prove 
only  that  "  General "  Booth  has  waged  a  war,  unique  in  its 
character,  with  marvellous  success. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  he  has  not  been  always  right,  but 
that  he  has  not  been  more  often  wrong.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  harm  done  by  the  Army ;  we  hear  little  of 
the'  good  it   effects.    The  easiest  explanation  of  this  to 
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the  cynic  and  the  caviller  is  that  it  does  no  good.  Professor 
Huxley  in  public  is  but  a  mild  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Army  in  private.  But  clergymen  who  go  into 
the  highways  and  byeways  of  society  range  themselves  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  side  of  "General "  Booth.  That  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  informed  of  the  doings  of  the  Army  through 
the  columns  of  the  daily  paper  alone  should  not  regard  it  with 
a  friendly  eye  is  intelligible.  When  a  Salvationist  turns  out  a 
black  sheep  and  comes  within  the  clutches  of  the  law  the 
reporter  makes  "copy"  of  the  event.  He  never  informs 
the  public  how  many  were  black  sheep  before  they  became 
followers  of  "General"  Booth.  He  tells  us  of  the  Salva- 
tionist who  is  sent  to  gaol ;  there  is  no  one  at  hand  to 
tell  of  the  gaolbird  who  is  saved  from  further  wrong  by 
enlistment  in  the  Salvationist  ranks.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  unfortunately,  that  our  broadsheets  should  chronicle 
the  vices  rather  than  the  virtues  of  society,  and  the  Salvation 
Army  is  not  the  only  body  which  suffers  from  this  unpleasant 
but  unavoidable  circumstance. 

The  history  of  the  Army  is  one  long  record  of  accomplish- 
ment and  rapid  growth  in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  social  and 
religious  obstacles.  Glorious  as  have  been  and  are  the  efforts 
made  by  the  churches,  they  have  touched  but  the  fringe  of  the 
ground  broken  by  the  Salvation  Army,  and  whatever  his 
methods,  "  General "  Booth  has  supplied  a  want.  Speaking 
at  the  Catholic  Conference  in  1890,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barry  said  : 
"  It  is  frightfully  evident  that  Christianity  has  not  kept  pace 
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with  the  population,  that  it  has  lagged  terribly  behind,  that, 
in  plain  words,  we  have  in  our  midst  a  nation  of  heathens  to 
whom  the  ideals,  the  practices,  and  the  commandments  of 
religion  are  things  unknown,  as  little  realised  in  the  miles  on 
miles  of  tenement  houses  and  the  factories  which  have  pro- 
duced them  as  though  Christ  had  never  lived  and  never  died." 
These  are  serious  words,  affording  the  social  student  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army.  If  he 
has  done  nothing  else,  "  General "  Booth  has  certainly  got  at 
the  lowest  and  worst  classes,  many  thousands  of  whose 
members  had  managed  to  elude  the  more  modest  vigilance  of 
the  churches.  There  have  been  many  noble  explorers  of 
certain  parts  of  England's  dark  continent,  many  Livingstones 
opening  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  centres  of  crime 
and  vice  through  which  the  stream  of  Christianity  flowed 
almost  imperceptibly,  even  if  it  flowed  at  all.  But  "  General 
Booth  has  been  the  Stanley  of  Darkest  England.  He  has 
traced  to  their  source  giant  rivers,  and  plunged  into  trackless 
forests,  of  misery,  where  the  sun  of  hope  and  love  had  never 
shone  hitherto.  The  pigmies  of  a  vaunted  civilisation  have 
been  visited  by  him  in  their  homes,  and  at  the  cost  of  more 
nerve  and  time  than  most  people  are  aware. 

It  is  thirty  years  now  since  William  Booth  left  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  ministry  to  engage  in  the  work  of  rescue. 
Experience  had  shown  him  conclusively  that  a  plunge  such 
as  had  never  been  taken  before  was  necessary.  Individual 
servants  of  Christ  were  going  about  doing  good,  but  what 
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impression  could  one  man  or  a  thousand  men  make  on  the 
dense  millions — dense  as  regards  their  population,  dense 
generally  as  regards  their  brains — the  millions  aptly  termed 
the  submerged  tenth How  to  get  at  these  people  was  the 
problem  which  William  Booth  set  himself  to  solve.  He  pro- 
bably had  little  idea  of  the  developments  which  would  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  when,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  true  evangelist,  he  established  the  Christian  Mission 
in  the  East  End  of  London.  The  movement  was  not  long  in 
assuming  the  shape  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  growth  of 
which  has  been  marvellous.  The  Army  has  to-day  a  revenue 
of  three  quarters  of  a  million  ;  it  has  over  10,500  officers  ;  and 
it  maintains  some  twenty-seven  weekly  journals,  with  a 
circulation  of  30,000,000,  and  fifteen  monthlies,  circulating 
two  and  a-half  millions.  The  Salvation  Army  has  struck 
root  in  every  clime.  In  Bombay,  in  New  York,  in  Melbourne, 
in  Paris,  in  Toronto,  in  Stockholm — in  every  capital  on  every 
continent,  we  might  say — exists  its  local  headquarters,  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  a  handsome  building,  dominated  by  the  Army 
flag — a  flag  on  which,  in  literal  truth,  the  sun  never  sets.  The 
foreign  difficulties  of  the  Army  have  been  greater  than  those 
faced  at  home,  but  they  have  invariably  been  overcome.  In 
Britirih  Colonies  and  dependencies  the  Army  operations  are 
even  more  part  of  the  life  of  the  community  than  they  are  in 
England,  and  there  is  a  mutual  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
the  difi'erent  countries,  and  a  mutual  system  of  help,  from 
which  Imperial  Ministers  might  usefully  take  a  hint.  Last 
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year,  for  instance,  Australia  sent  officers  to  India  and  South 
Africa,  and  by  a  week  of  self-denial  raised  £5,500  towards  the 
expenses  of  a  mission  to  native  and  heathen  races  in  those 
countries.  In  India,  again,  it  is  claimed  that  more  than  half 
the  Salvation  officers  have  learnt  to  speak  in  the  vernacular. 

The  man  who  has  engineered  such  a  movement  as  this  is 
no  ordinary  man.  Lord  Wolseley  has  borne  remarkable 
testimony  in  his  time  to  the  good  which  he  has  seen  result 
from  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  is  said  to  have  once 
told  "  General "  Booth  to  his  face  that  if  he  had  been  a  soldier 
he  would  have  been  the  greatest  general  of  the  century. 
Without  subscribing  to  this  statement,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
"  General "  Booth  has  a  genius  for  organisation,  and  has  that 
magnetic  personality  which  induces  unflinching  loyalty.  Those 
who  have  been  m  "  General "  Booth's  presence,  and  studied  for 
a  moment  his  physiognomy  and  his  words,  can  understand  the 
secret  of  his  strength.  He  is  gentle  as  he  is  firm,  simple  as  he  is 
fearless.  He  believes  in  his  mission,  and  he  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  mate  who  believed  in  it  also.  The  death  of  Mrs- 
Booth  robbed  the  Army  of  a  stout  support.  She  supplied  not 
a  little  of  the  intensity  of  the  sympathy  and  desire  to  save  which 
has  marked  the  career  of  the  Army.  Some  people,  indeed, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  was  the  heart  and  her  husband 
the  head  of  the  concern.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  in  her 
memory  the  Salvationists  and  their  chief  find  an  abiding 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  most  earnest  endeavours.  The 
faith  inculcated  by  the  Army  is  of  the  most  optimistic 
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character.  "  General "  Booth  keeps  the  millennium  ever  before 
his  people,  and  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the  lunatic 
asylum  and  the  gaol  shall  be  "to  let,"  when  disease  and 
poverty  shall  have  been  eliminated  from  society  by  right  living 
and  plenty,  and  when  peace  shall  dwell  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  men.  Such  was  the  ideal  foreshadowed  by  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  and  "General"  Booth  ardently  and  justly 
believes  he  is  doing  something  to  help  humanity  towards 
it  when  he  strikes  at  the  cause  of  evils  rather  than  at  the 
evils  themselves. 

It  was  surprising  to  many  people  that  philanthropists 
responded  so  readily  as  they  did  to  the  appeal  for  funds  to 
assist  the  inauguration  of  "  General "  Booth's  scheme  of  social 
salvation,  and  that  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  other  denominations  found  so  much  to  praise  in  it.  If 
"  General "  Booth  were  in  any  sense  a  bad  man,  if,  indeed, 
he  were  not  emphatically  a  good  man,  he  would  hardly  have 
deceived  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  have  induced  men 
of  means  to  loosen  their  purse  strings  with  such  liberality  and 
promptitude.  Among  "General"  Booth's  opponents  those 
who  do  not  denounce  him  as  a  bad  man  denounce  him  as  a 
visionary.  It  would  be  well  for  humanity  if  society  were 
made  up  of  such  visionaries.  There  is  nothing  visionary 
in  his  wish  to  do  for  a  fallen  man  or  woman  what  every- 
one would  wish  to  do  for  the  fallen  cab  horse — set  him 
on  his  legs  again.  The  poor  so  often  ask  for  bread  and  get  a 
spiritual  stone.    "General"  Booth  seeks  to  give  them  bread 
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to  feed  their  bodies  first,  and  spirituality  to  fill  their 
souls  after.  Look,  again,  at  the  views  he  has  from  time  to 
time  enunciated  on  such  questions  as  marriage  and  capital 
and  labour.  Not  for  the  Salvationist  alone  is  the  warning  he 
once  uttered,  that  in  selecting  a  life's  partner  something  more 
than  mere  accomplishments  and  external  charms  should  be 
considered.  A  clever  wife  or  husband  is  not  necessarily  good, 
any  more  than  the  beauty  of  the  face  and  form  is  necessarily 
the  outward  and  visible  expression  of  the  heart  and  mind. 
Equally  wise  is  "  General "  Booth's  counsel  to  master  and 
servant.  Duties  do  not  begin  and  end  in  the  one  case  with 
the  payment  of  wages,  nor  in  the  other  with  the  discharge  of  a 
particular  piece  of  work.  To  the  master  he  says,  "  Do  unto 
your  servants  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you  if  your 
positions  were  to  be  reversed";  to  the  servant  he  says,  "Study 
your  master's  interests  and  make  the  best  of  the  position  in 
which  you  find  yourself."  Such  are  the  views  of  sterling 
British  common  sense,  and  their  universal  prevalence  would 
mean  a  period  of  domestic  and  industrial  peace  indistinguish- 
able to  ordinary  mortals  from  the  millennium  itself.  Some  of 
"  General "  Booth's  severest  critics  might  with  advantage  to 
their  fellows  adopt  a  similar  catholicity  of  tone. 
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Imperial  Federationists  have  divided  themselves  into  two 
camps.  One  section  believes  that  Federation  ought  to  ccme  as 
the  result  of  commercial  needs ;  the  other,  that  it  is  essential 
in  the  interests  of  Imperial  defence.  Both  have  reason  on  their 
side,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  a  common  tariff  in 
favour  of  the  members  of  the  Empire,  and  against  the  foreigner 
or  a  common  system  of  defence  by  means  of  which  a  blow  struck 
at  one  part  of  the  Empire  would  be  resented  by  every  other  part, 
would  create  the  more  enduring,  inspiring,  and  effective  union. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  is  among  those  who  hold 
chat  the  mother  country  and  the  self-governing  colonies 
jhould  federate  with  a  view  to  defence.  As  a  soldier  he 
naturally  regards  the  capability  of  withstanding  the  onslaughts 
of  an  '  enemy  as  of  primary  importance.  Unfortunately,  the 
Colonies  do  not  quite  seem  to  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  and 
the  best  way  of  inducing  them  to  accept  the  opinion  of  Sir 
^Bevan  Edwards  as  sound  and  reasonable  would  be  to  effect 
some  modification  of  existing  tariff  arrangements,  so  that  if 
war  came  every  country  which  owes  allegiance  to  the  Union 
Jack  would  be  compelled  to  fight  on  our  side  with  the  energy 
imparted  by  combined  loyalty  and  self-interest. 
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For  the  last  thirty  years  no  man  has  had  better  opportuni- 
ties of  understanding  the  needs  of  the  British  Empire  than 
Sir  Bevan  Edwards.  An  Imperialist,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a 
Nationalist,  to  the  finger-tips,  he  is  convinced  that  the  middle 
course  we  now  pursue  in  our  relations  with  the  Colonies  can- 
not last.  Without  Federation,  definite  and  indissoluble,  he 
openly  declares  he  believes  disintegration  will  be  but  the  work 
of  time.  We  say  perhaps  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  should  be  called 
a  Nationalist  rather  than  an  Imperialist,  for  this  reason.  The 
adjective  "Imperial  "  is  misunderstood  in  many  of  the  great 
Colonies,  and  Sir  Bevan,  though  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  has  long  held  the  opinion  that  the  move- 
ment would  have  created  more  enthusiasm  and  consequently 
have  progressed  more  rapidly  if  it  had  been  described  as 
National  instead  of  Imperial.  In  this  view  we  are  sure  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  most  intimate  sentiments  of 
colonial  life  will  support  him. 

The  great  difiiculty  which  has  to  be  faced  by  the  Federa- 
tionist  is  the  large  substratum  of  provincialism  and  selfishness 
which  exists  in  our  great  colonial  states.  Unquestionably,  the 
best  informed  public  men  and  thinkers  in  Australia  and 
Canada  and  South  Africa  have  with  a  significant  unanimity 
declared  in  favour  of  the  closest  union  with  the  country 
under  whose  protecting  flag  they  have  grown  to  be 
independent  and  prosperous.  Serious  obstacles  in  the  shape 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance  have  to  be  overcome,  however,  ere 
the  large  and  vital  issues  involved  in  Imperial  Federation  can 
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be  satisfactorily  solved.  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  has  recently  had 
a  somewhat  disquieting  proof  of  this.  He  delivered  in  March 
last,  before  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  an 
able  and  thoughtful  paper,  based  on  wide  experience  and  close 
study,  in  which  he  advocated  Imperial — that  is,  National — 
Federation  for  defensive  purposes.  Any  man  who  has  looked 
into  the  facts  knows  that  the  brunt  of  the  expense  and  the  work 
of  war  would  fall  on  the  mother  country.  Yet  his  proposal  has 
been  received  in  Australia  with  an  amount  of  hostility  and 
abuse  sufficient  to  make  many  people  despair  of  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  British  Empire.  Neither  Australia  nor  Canada 
has  yet  shown  any  disposition  to  regard  the  question 
from  a  higher  standpoint  than  that  of  mere  localism. 
England  practically  bears  the  whole  cost  of  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  although  Canada,  by  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  has  done  much.  With 
her  5,000,000  of  population,  she  expends  only  £250,000  a 
year  on  a  partially-trained  militia;  and  Australia,  though 
much  more  liberal,  fails  to  see  that  her  defence  is  entirely  bound 
up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  connection  with  the  mother 
country.  If  Australia  ever  becomes  a  nation,  she  will  owe  her 
position  to  the  conclusive  necessity  of  a  Federal  system  for 
defence  shown  by  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  in  his  report  on  the  state 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  Antipodean  Colonies  a  year 
or  two  ago.  What  is  good  for  the  Australian  Colonies  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  is  good  for  the  Empire,  and  it  is 
perhaps  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  regard  the  larger 
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question  in  a  proper  light  when  they  have  so  far  found  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  their  differences  on  the  smaller.  The 
Imperial  pessimist  assures  us  that  time  will  accentuate  present 
troubles  ;  the  Imperial  optimist,  on  the  other  hand — and  Sir 
Bevan  Edwards  is  distinctly  an  Imperial  optimist — feels  that 
time  will  assist  their  removal.  Time  is  the  great  educator  as 
well  as  the  great  healer,  and  the  more  the  Colonies  come  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  union  among  themselves  the  more 
they  will  see  the  necessity  of  union  among  the  members  of  the 
Empire. 

History  and  a  due  regard  to  the  developments  not  merely  of 
the  moment  but  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  combine  to 
enforce  the  lesson  that,  if  the  British  Empire  is  not  to  go  to 
pieces,  every  resource  for  its  defence  and  maintenance  must  be 
called  into  play.  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  looks  into  the  records 
of  the  past,  and  what  does  he  learn?  First,  that  no  nation 
ever  became  great  which  was  not  prepared  to  incur  military 
obligations ;  second,  that  defence  cannot  be  effective  if  it  is 
merely  passive.  To  be  efficient  in  defence,  in  other  words,  the 
nation  must  be  in  a  position  to  assume  the  offensive.  Still 
more  important  is  the  lesson  that  the  existence  of  the  nation 
depends  on  its  sea  power.  If  this  is  lost  the  Empire  will  be 
destroyed,  just  as  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  Athens,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  others  was  destroyed.  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  has 
read  Captain  Mahan's  valuable  book,  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  on  History  "  to  some  purpose.  "  Is  it,"  he  asked  in  his 
Colonial  Institute  lecture,    too  much  to  say  that,  if  Britain 
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loses  her  sea  power,  the  grass  may  grow  in  the  streets  of 
London,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Wellington,  as  it  did  in  the 
streets  of  Amsterdam  when  the  Dutch  had  lost  their  sea 
power  ?  What,  then,  is  this  offensive  warfare  which  is  the 
only  true  defence  ?  It  is  the  power  to  attack  your  enemy 
and  capture  and  destroy  his  ships.  His  operations  against 
your  commerce  cannot  be  definitely  stopped  unless  his  naval 
bases  and  coaling  stations  are  taken.  This  is  the  plain  lessou 
of  history,  and  the  capture  of  Mauritius  in  1810  is  a  case  ia 
point  which  illustrates  this  necessity." 

So  much  for  the  past :  what  of  the  future  ?  In  twenty-five 
years'  time  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  foresees  a  great  change  in 
the  condition  of  things  in  the  Western  Pacific.  The  Siberian 
Pacific  Kailway — the  most  stupendous  effort  of  railway 
enterprise  on  record — will  be  complete,  and  Russia  will 
be  all-powerful  in  that  part  of  the  world.  She  will,  in  his 
opinion,  acquire  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  which 
contain  the  most  warlike  races  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Russia  and  France  will  combine,  and  if  the  former  has,  as 
she  probably  will  have,  the  vast  resources  of  China  at  her 
command,  England  will  encounter  forces  formidable  and  even 
predominant  in  the  Pacific.  The  independence  of  Australia 
and  Canada  will  be  threatened,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  how 
the  Empire  as  a  whole  or  the  Colonies  individually  can 
escape  unless,  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  we  are  now 
enjoying,  their  resources  are  united  and  developed  with  a 
view  to  mutual  defence. 
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The  dangers  ahead  of  the  Empire  are  sufficiently  real. 
They  can  be  met  and  overcome  only  by  the  most  careful 
organisation,  and  such  organisation  is  at  present  lacking  in 
our  forces.  It  is  more  that  twenty-four  years  since  Sir 
Bevan  Edwards,  always  an  ardent  military  reformer,  drew 
attention  to  this  fact.  Sir  Bevan's  ideas — worked  out,  be  it 
understood,  privately,  without  any  view  to  the  sensational  pur- 
poses of  publicity — are  that  we  require  a  small  but  very  perfect 
army  of  about  112  battalions,  of  long-service,  well-seasoned, 
professional  soldiers  for  the  Colonies  and  India,  backed  up  by 
a  thoroughly  trained  localised  short-service  army  of  four  or  five 
army  corps,  organised  out  of  the  existing  militia.  These  army 
corps  would  be  for  large  wars,  whilst  the  volunteers  would  be 
orgranised  for  home  defence.  Canada  and  Australia  would 
organise  their  forces,  so  that  they  could  act  with  the  mother 
country  in  defence  of  common  interests.  Organisation  enabled 
Germany  to  beat  France  in  1870,  and  while  he  commanded  at 
Hong  Kong,  Sir  Bevan  carried  out  in  a  local  way  what  he  would 
like  to  see  done  in  an  Imperial  way.  Every  officer  and  man  on 
the  Hong  Kong  station  had  his  post  assigned  him,  and  in  case  of 
attack  knew  what  to  do.  The  whole  question  of  Imperial 
defence  is  one  of  organisation  of  existing  means  and  would 
involve  no  very  considerable  increase  of  expenditure.  Above 
all  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  urges  the  importance  of  making  up  our 
minds  what  we  want,  adopting  the  best  plan  we  can  devise 
and  adhering  to  it.  Apropos  of  this  point,  he  recalls  vividly  an 
incident  of  twenty-seven  years  ago.  "  I  was  in  China  with  an  old 
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friend  and  brother  officer,  who  was  besieging  a  large  fortified 
city,"  he  says.  "  He  took  me  round  all  the  camps  and  outposts 
of  the  besieging  army  and  explained  to  me  the  measures  he 
proposed  for  the  attack  of  the  place.  Having  done  so,  he  said, 
*  What  do  you  think  of  my  plan  ? '  I  replied,  '  Now  that  you 
ask  my  advice  I  will  give  it  to  you ' ;  and  it  was  that  I  thought 
better  arrangements  could  be  made  on  some  few  points.  He 
then  said,  '  Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  what  you  say,  but  this  plan 
has  been  decided  upon,'  and  he  then  added,  'Kemember,  if 
ever  you  have  to  conduct  military  operations,  first  of  all  make 
your  plan  and  then  stick  to  it ;  an  indifferent  plan  is  better 
than  none  at  all.'  That  man  was  the  late  Gen.  Gordon,  the 
hero  of  Khartoum." 

What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  colonies  when  the  day  of 
trial  comes  ?  It  is  a  question  which  all  ardent  Imperialists, 
or  as  Sir  Bevan  Edwards  calls  them,  Nationalists,  musr, 
often  ask  themselves.  Sir  Bevan  thinks  the  colonies  will 
certainly  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  mother 
country.  He  entertains  the  very  highest  opinion  of  the 
material  of  which  the  colonial  soldier  is  made.  We  once  heard 
him  reply  to  the  question,  "What  would  the  Antipodean 
soldier  do  in  the  field  ? "  in  these  words  :  Properly  trained, 
I  would  desire  nothing  better,  if  the  old  country  were  attacked, 
than  to  be  placed  in  command  of  10,000  or  15,000  Australians, 
and  told  to  go  where  I  liked  with  them.  We  would  not  fail 
to  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves."  The  material  exists,  as 
many  thousands  of  English  men  and  women  had  an  opportunity 
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of  seeing  this  year  at  the  Military  Tournament  at  Islington, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  remarkable  if  the  Briton,  who  can 
make  fighting  men  of  Egyptian  fellaheen,  should  neglect  to 
make  soldiers  of  men  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  ready  as 
they  are  to  do  and  dare  in  the  cause  of  the  Empire.  In  th« 
colonial  forces  the  British  flag  should  find  defenders  staunch 
as  were  their  forefathers  at  any  period  of  their  history. 


XII.— MR.  HENEY  IRVING. 


A  MAN  who  has  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  raised 
by  both  vulgar  and  intellectual  prejudice  against  his  progress 
as  an  actor,  a  remarkable  individuality  whose  influence, 
socially,  has  been  of  no  mean  order,  and,  before  all  else,  a 
dramatic  artist  who  can  boast  the  mind  to  conceive  and 
the  power  to  execute,  Mr.  John  Henry  Brodribb,  or,  as  he  is 
commonly  known,  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  a  Man  of  To-Day.  It  is  in  his  time,  and  through  his 
instrumentality  chiefly,  that  the  genius  of  the  Drama  has 
emerged  from  the  cloistered  solitudes  to  which  a  vitiated  taste 
had  consigned  its  choicest  treasures,  to  become  the  pride,  the 
solace,  the  inspiration,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  classic  of  the 
many  to  whom,  previous  to  his  appearance  before  the  foot- 
lights, the  word  Stage  had  come  to  spell  and  to  signify  all  that 
was  absurd,  perverted,  loose,  and  demoralised.  Taking  up  the 
parablecf  his  profession  from  the  spot  where  it  had  been  dropped 
by  such  men  as  Macready,  and  Kean,  and  Phelps,  Mr.  Irving 
has  succeeded,  step  by  step,  not  merely  in  subduing  the  Drama 
of  the  Penny  Dreadful  and  eleva'ting  that  of  Humanity  and 
Intellect— drawing  such  sharp  distinction  between  the  one  and 
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the  other  as  to  work  a  theatrical  revolution — but  in  his  upward 
and  hazardous  climb  he  has  helped  to  bring  his  calling  into  a 
repute  that  plucks  the  sting  completely  from  the  opprobrium 
under  which  it  had  formerly  rested.  It  is  in  the  latter  con- 
nection, perhaps,  that  his  name  will  be  remembered  and 
revered  when  as  an  actor  he  shall  have  been  practically  for- 
gotten. 

Mr,  Irving's  ideals  are  known  to  most  of  us,  for  the 
actor-manager  has  a  certain  facility  of  expression  both  by 
tongue  and  pen.  On  the  platform  as  a  speaker,  as  well  as  a 
writer  in  the  reviews,  he  has  not  been  inactive  in  carrying  on 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  timely  crusade  against  the  dramatic 
malformations  of  his  age,  and  in  upholding  the  dignity  of  the 
profession  which  Schopenhauer,  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule,  placed 
fifth  (after  that  of  acrobats,  circus-riders,  ballet  dancers,  and 
jugglers)  in  the  gamut  of  Universal  Popularity.  Mr.  Irving 
refuses,  primarily,  to  admit  that  the  moral  influence  of  the 
Drama,  as  he  understands  it,  is  any  more  debateable  than  that 
of  Literature.  To  the  thoughtful  reading  man,"  he  holds  it 
truth,  "  the  stage  brings  the  life,  the  fire,  the  colour,  the  vivid 
instinct  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  study.  To  the  common 
indifferent  man,  as  a  rule  immersed  in  the  business  and 
socialities  of  daily  life,  it  brings  visions  of  glory  and  adven- 
ture, of  emotion  and  of  broad  human  interest.  .  .  To  the  most 
torpid  and  unobservant  it  exhibits  the  humorous  in  life,  and 
the  sparkle  s>nd  finesseoi  language,  which  in  dull  ordinary  exist- 
ence are  shut  out  of  knowledge  or  omitted  from  particular 
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notice.  To  all  it  uncurtains  a  world — not  that  in  which 
they  live,  and  yet  not  other  than  it — a  world  in  which  interest 
is  heightened,  and  yet  the  conditions  of  truth  are  observed ;  in 
which  the  capabilities  of  men  and  women  are  seen  developed 
without  losing  their  consistency  to  nature,  and  developed 
with  a  curious  fidelity  to  simple  and  universal  instincts  of 
clear  right  and  wrong.''  Whatever  may  be  the  imperfections 
of  the  theatre,  he  once  said,  in  more  subdued  periods,  address- 
ing a  Glasgow  audience,  "it  holds  an  honourable  place 
among  the  agents  of  civilisation.  In  intellectual  Germany  it 
is  a  part  of  the  daily  life  and  recreation  of  the  people,  and  is 
largely  and  properly  supported  by  the  State.  The  drama  in 
which  the  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and  painting  blend  with  the 
knowledge  of  history  and  manners  and  customs  of  all  people, 
scenes  of  all  climes — such  a  drama  affords  to  the  most  exacting 
intellect  a  delightful  recreation,  if  nothing  more."  On 
another  occasion,  at  the  Academy  banquet  this  year,  when  for 
the  first  time  the  Drama  was  honoured  with  a  special  toast, 
Mr.  Irving  expressed  "  an  abiding  faith  in  the  communion  of 
the  arts,  in  the  harmonious  combination  of  poetry,  painting, 
and  music,  to  sustain  the  living  Drama  in  its  appeal  to  the 
cultivated  mind."  As  to  his  conception  of  the  player's  calling, 
"acting,"  he  says,"  like  every  other  art,  has  a  mechanism.  No 
painter,  however  great  his  imaginative  power,  can  succeed  in  pure 
ignorance  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art ;  and  no  actor  can  make 
much  progress  till  he  has  mastered  a  certain  mechanism  which 
is  within  the  scope  of  patient  intelligence.    Beyond  that  is  the 
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sphere  in  which  a  magnetic  personality  exercises  a  power  of 
sympathy  which  is  irresistible  and  indefinable.  That  is  great 
acting  ;  but  though  it  is  inborn  and  cannot  be  taught,  it 
can  be  brought  forth  only  when  the  actor  is  master  of  the 
methods  of  his  craft."  The  successful  actor  works.  Perhaps 
(says  Mr.  Irving)  he  feels  a  pang  of  envy  when  he  thinks  that 
his  achievement  is  not  enduring,  like  the  painter's,  but  it  may  be 
some  consolation  to  remember  that  he  helps  to  mirror  the  age 
and  body  of  the  time,  and  that  he  can  shape  anew  the  con. 
ceptions  of  the  poet.  Shakespeare  himself,  "  the  chief  glory 
of  the  actor's  calling,"  continued  to  be  an  actor  long  after  be 
became  a  man  of  substance. 

The  great  secret,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  Mr.  Irving's 
success  is  to  be  found  in  his  magnificent  will-power. 
Undaunted  by  a  series  of  semi-failures  following  upon  his 
complete  collapse  in  1856,  when  he  first  faced  a  north  country 
audience  as  Orleans  in  Bichelieu,  students  of  his  life  may  trace 
a  career  that  up  till  quite  recently  had  been  one  of  incessantly 
hard  and  at  times  very  bitter  fighting  against  the  Philistines 
Where  his  conception  of  the  dramatist's  intentions  were  not 
cavilled  at,  his  attempts  at  historic  accuracy  and  realism 
in  stage -mounting  were  the  objects  of  ridicule.  The 
little  world  of  playgoers  was  convulsed  by  the  cries 
of  the  opposing  factions;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  comparatively  innocent  cause  of  the  controversies 
felt  more  inclined  to  thank  his  friends  than  his  foes.  The 
dust  of  that  battle  is  pretty  well  laid ;  and  amongst  other 
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things  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Irving  has 
adequately  demonstrated  what  is  termed  the  "possibility"  of 
the  greatest  dramatist  the  world  has  ever  known  for  modern 
stage  representation.  His  success  in  this  matter  probably  did 
much  to  inspire  some  very  confident  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
William  Archer,  when,  lecturing  on  "  The  Modern  Drama  "  at 
the  Eoyal  Institution  some  time  ago,  he  said :  "  I  can,  at 
least,  wind  up  with  one  positive  and  confidential  prophecy — 
to  wit,  that  Shakespeare  will  dominate  the  future  as  he 
dominates  the  past,  of  the  English  stage,  the  object  of  a  much 
more  reverent,  though,  perhaps,  a  less  superstitious  fealty  and 
devotion." 

It  is  not  so  much  the  stage-mounting,  but  his  acting  that  has 
exercised  the  mission  of  an  irritant  on  the  tender  cuticle  of 
the  professional  theatrical  scribe.  Mr.  Irving's  "stride,"  his 
" mannerisms,"  his  "faulty  elocution  " — these  are  some  of  the 
stock  phrases  used  in  depreciation  of  the  actor.  But? 
as  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Irving  is,  before  all 
things,  an  artist.  His  stage  presence  is  not  that  of 
the  enthusiast  who  has  allowed  his  labour  of  love  to 
dominate  his  personality  or  his  craft ;  but  of  one  who  is  an 
entire  master  of  his  art,  who  knows  precisely  what  key  to 
strike  to  produce  a  particular  effect.  His  early  mannerisms  may 
be  attributed,  if  you  will,  to  a  certain  and  natural  want  of 
control ;  those  of  his  later  days  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
wonderful  force  of  his  individuality,  and  are,  after  all,  certain 
physical  questions  apart,  but  the  result  of  a  too  conscious 
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study  of  the  beautiful  in  both  portraiture  and  speech.  His 
very  versatility  affords  ample  scope  for  side  issues  in  deprecia- 
tive  criticism.  His  own  remark  that  "  the  lucky  actor  works  " 
finds  ample  verification  in  the  career  of  one  who  in  his  time 
has  played  upwards  of  TOO  parts— to  quote  Mr.  Goddard's 
admirable  "  Players  of  the  Period  " — "  from  the  refined  comedy 
of  Benedick  to  the  brutal  blackguardism  of  Bill  Sikes ; 
from  the  pure,  gentle,  ideal  spirituality  and  sweet  humanity 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  the  diabolical,  mocking 
cynicism  of  Mephistopheles ;  from  the  dignity  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  curiously  pathetic  passion  of  Shylock  to  the 
flippant  rascality  of  Jingle  and  the  airy  insolence 
of  Digby  Grant ;  from  the  haunting  terror  of  Mathias 
and  the  conscience-stricken  misery  of  Eugene  Aram  to  the 
subtle  treachery  of  lago  and  the  airy  comedy  of  Doricourt ; 
from  the  vulpine  cunning  of  Louis  XI.  and  the  wittier  brilliancy 
of  Kichelieu  to  the  vivid  contrast  of  a  Dubosc  and  Lesurques, 
the  devil-may-care  knavery  of  a  Robert  Macaire  and  the 
pathos  and  nobility  of  a  Robert  Landry." 

Mr.  Irving  is  at  his  best  in  diablerie,  or,  as  one  critic  has  ex- 
pressed it:  "the  weird,  the  terrible,  the  ghastly,  and  the 
grotesque."  And  it  is  in  parts  such  as  those  of,  say,  Mathias  in 
The  Bells  and  Mephistopheles  in  Faust  that  his  one  great 
drawback — his  elocution — stands  him  in  good  stead,  and  adds 
to  rather  than  detracts  from  the  force  and  pungency  of  his 
acting.  In  his  portraits  of  Romeo,  Benedick,  and  Othello,  we 
find  much  to  admire,  but  infinitely  more  that  does  not  satisfy 
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— in  the  first  especially.  "Oh,  Romeo,  Romeo,"  Punch 
once  exclaimed,  Wherefor  wert  thou  Romeo  ? "  On  the 
other  hand,  none  has  surpassed  his  Macbeth  or  his  Shylock, 
and  only  one — Mr.  Richard  Mansfield — has  improved  on  his 
Richard  III.  His  conception  of  Macbeth,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
all  our  previous  notions  of  the  character,  and  his  courage 
in  departing  from  the  ruts  of  the  conventional  in  his  desire  for 
truth,  were  ample  proof,  did  none  other  exist,  of  the  great  fact 
that  before  all  things  his  art  is  to  him  a  deity  far  more 
exacting  and  far  more  reverenced  than  the  idle  plaudits  of  a 
pampered  popularity.  In  connection  with  the  one  other 
Shakespearian  character — that  of  Hamlet — ever  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  so  many  excellent  actors  have  fallen,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  even  Mr.  Irving,  with  all 
his  command  of  his  art,  should  embody  in  one  stage 
presence  a  being  who  is  in  himself  not  so  much  a  won- 
derful individuality  as  a  species  of  divinity,  in  which  are 
concentrated  the  sweet  and  bitter  essences  of  aggregate  human 
life  Booth  probably  approached  as  near  to  perfection 
in  his  portraiture  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  as  any  "  poor 
player."  Henry  Irving's  conception,  beautiful  and  uncon- 
ventional as  it  is,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  two,  surpass  that  of  his  predecessor. 

In  a  philanthropic,  as  in  every  other  sense,  Mr.  Irving's 
life  hats  been  one  long  aspiration  after  the  ideal.  Needy 
actors  honour  his  name ;  and  others,  without  the  pale  of 
the  profession,  have  cause  to  speak  of  him  in  words  of  heart- 
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felt  gratitude.  But,  to  go  back  to  our  starting-point,  Henry 
Irving  is  an  artist,  pure  and  simple;  and  though  it  is  his 
conviction  that  the  representation  of  the  Strand  division  in 
Parliament  and  the  management  of  the  Lyceum  could  not  be 
combined  in  one  individual,  and  he  holds  his  craft  to  be  a 
thing  rather  apart  from  other  spheres  of  influence,  he 
would  have  become  a  Man  of  To-day  in  any  line  of  life  he 
adopted.  He  might,  as  Mr.  Goddard  reminds  us,  have  become 
a  very  "methodical,  prosy,  and,  perhaps,  liverless"  Anglo- 
Indian  merchant,  had  the  artistic  temperament  not  been 
so  strong  in  him  during  even  those  early  days  when  he  was 
clerk  to  Messrs.  Thacker,  in  Newgate-street.  But  the  diamond- 
like character  of  the  intellect— hard,  many-sided,  brilliant — that 
was  lost  to  commerce,  is  none  the  less  noticeable  in  the  exponent 
of  high-class  drama.  The  morp  any  object  is  spiritualised,  said 
a  true  lover  of  the  drama — Charles  Lamb— the  more 
delightful  it  is.  "  Anacreon  might  take  more  delight  in  one 
of  his  odes  than  in  one  of  his  cups  ;  Catullus  might  easily 
find  more  sweetness  in  one  of  his  epigrams  than  in  the  lips  of 
a  Lesbia."  So  might,  and  does,  Mr.  Irving  conceive  more  true 
happiness  in  the  study  of  his  representations  and  in  his  art 
than  in  aught  that  is  worldly  beside ;  and,  as  intellect 
and  industry  are  never  incompatible,  the  greatest  dramatic 
artist  of  his  time  has  found  the  highest  gratification  in  their 
union. 


XIII.— MR.  C.  S.  PAENELL,  M.P. 


Those  who  moved  much  in  political  circles  in  the  last  years 
of  the  Parliament  of  1880-5,  or  had  access  to  the  views  of 
Irish  members,  will  recollect  the  query  on  the  lips  of  most 
people  who  watched  the  tactics  of  the  Irish  party  :  "  Where 
does  Mr.  Parnell  live  ? "  If  anyone  knew,  he  kept  the  secret 
well.  Often  it  happened  that  the  leader  of  the  party  was 
badly  wanted,  but  could  not  be  found,  and  the  affairs  of  a 
nation,  or  of  the  representatives  of  a  nation,  had  to  be  post- 
poned to  the  convenience  of  a  man  who  pLyed  a  game  of  hide- 
and-seek  with  his  followers.  At  night  he  disappeared  almost 
invariably  at  a  reasonably  early  hour,  whatever  the  business 
in  hand,  and  whither  he  went  few  were  able  to  say.  Time 
served  only  to  deepen  the  mystery,  until  one  night  in  May, 
1886,  the  careless  driver  of  a  brewer's  dray  ran  into  a  carriage 
leaving  the  little  frequented  station  of  the  now  famous  village 
of  Eltham  in  Kent.  A  paragraph  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that  the  carriage  in  question  was  Mr.  ParnelFs. 
How  the  ubiquitous  newsmonger  managed  to  get  hold  of  the 
information  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  and  when  editors,  anxious 
for  information,  despatched  representatives  to  Eltham,  they 
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were  met  witli  the  most  positive  assurance  by  tlie  station 
officials  that  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter,  nor 
could  they  believe  that  Mr.  Parnell  came  to  that  station 
nightly.  Certainly  there  had  been  no  accident  to  any  carriage 
containing  Mr.  Parnell  that  they  had  heard  of.  There  is  no 
ignorance  so  dense  as  that  of  the  man  who  finds  it  convenient 
not  to  know.  The  world,  which  read  the  brief  announcement 
of  the  accident,  and  learnt  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Parnell 
was  a  guest  of  Mrs.  O'Shea's  at  Wonersh  Lodge,  little  foresaw 
the  dramatic  developments  and  nation-moving  significance  of 
such  commonplace  events. 

Mr.  Parnell  is  not  the  first  DubJic  man  who  has  allowed  a 
woman  to  jeopardise  the  great  public  interests  entrusted  to 
his  keeping,  but  with  none  that  we  can  recall  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated the  national  and  political  cataclysm  which  has  followed 
on  the  exposure  in  the  law  courts  of  the  relations  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mrs.  O'Shea.  Others  have  sacrificed  their  personal 
ambitions  ;  Mr.  Parnell  has  done  much  to  destroy  a  nation's 
hopes.  He  betrayed  at  once  the  confidences  of  a  friend  and 
of  a  people,  and  shocked  by  his  conduct  in  private  those  friends 
of  morality — the  peculiar  people  of  political  life — who  saw 
nothing  unpardonable  in  his  public  career.  The  magic  wand 
of  Parnellism  has  lost  its  potency  through  a  domestic  sin 
explicable  and  vulgar  as  compared  with  the  public  wrongs  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  guilty.  From  1880  to  1885  Mr. 
Parnell  was  in  all  English,  and  especially  in  all  Gladstonian 
eyes,  as  great  a  blackguard,  say,  for  the  sake  of  eloquent 
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example  as,  since  the  uncertain  verdict  of  the  polls  in  the  latter 
year,  Mr.  Gladstone  became  convinced  Pitt  must  have  been 
to  effect  a  legislative  union  of  the  British  and  Irish  peoples. 
From  1885  to  1890  many  coatings  of  political  whitewash  robbed 
Mr.  Parnell  of  his  characteristically  wicked  appearance  in 
eyes  which  see  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  spectacles,  and  his  public 
acts  were  pronounced  to  be  patriotic  and  good.  At  the  end 
of  1890  his  private  life  was  somewhat  ruthlessly  exposed,  fire 
escapes,  back  doors,  balconies,  and  the  rest  were  shown  to  be 
as  essential  to  the  Irish  leader  as  to  the  ordinary  hero  of  the 
penny  novelette,  and  the  earlier  view  of  Mr.  Parnell  was 
transferred  to  his  private  career.  The  Nonconformist 
conscience  declared  itself.  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  go 
against  that,  and  the  Irish  priests  considered  it  their  duty 
to  support  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Parnell  made  a  mistake  if 
he  ever  believed  that  the  "  conscience  "  which  would  palliate 
dishonour  in  public  would  consent  to  anything  unworthy 
in  private.  The  difference  between  the  views  taken  of  the 
verdicts  given  respectively  by  the  Parndl  Commissioners  and 
the  jury  in  the  Divorce  Court  is  to  be  explained,  we  suppose, 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  one  case  there  was  a  Pigott  to  break 
down,  and  in  the  other  no  such  creature  was  forthieoming. 

Mr.  Parnell  won  place  and  power  as  an  enemy  of  England. 
That  he  should  have  adopted  with  his  earliest  breath  seditious 
views  was  not  surprising.  He  learnt  at  his  mother's  apron- 
strings  to  believe  that  England  was  a  name  signifying  all  that 
was  tyrannical  and  unjust.    His  boyhood  was  prophetic  of  his 
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manhood.  If  an  anecdote  related  of  Mm,  on  the  authority  of  his 
mother,  may  be  trusted,  in  his  case  the  child  was  father  to 
the  man  with  a  vengeance.  He  and  his  sister  had  each  a 
battalion  of  soldiers  ;  a  popgun  did  duty  for  a  park  of  artillery. 
It  invariably  happened,  so  the  story  goes,  that  the  young  lady's 
soldiers  were  knocked  over  by  the  fire  from  her  brother's  gun, 
but  his  own  men,  however  accurate  his  sister's  aim,  never  fell. 
When,  later,  the  secret  was  discovered,  Charles  was  found  to 
have  glued  his  men  to  the  floor.  This  incident  may  be  an 
invention  of  the  enemy,  but  it  certainly  bears  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  others  of  more  serious  import  and  more 
recent  birth,  which  are  indisputably  fact.  Mr.  Parnell 
carried  his  hatred  of  England  to  a  point  which  compelled 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  throw  him  into  gaol,  whilst  the  spirit 
which  prompted  him  to  glue  his  soldiers  to  the  floor 
was  developed  to  a  degree  which  permitted  Jiim  deliberately 
and  barefacedly,  as  he  himself  has  sworn  on  oath,  to  mislead 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Parnell  is  astuteness  itself.  No 
man,  from  the  Nationalist  point  of  view,  has  done  more  for 
Ireland  than  he ;  and,  probably,  few  have  had  the  interests  of 
the  country  Jess  at  heart.  He  has  been  prompted  by  an  absorb- 
ing desire  to  cut  a  great  figure  in  the  world.  From  the  time 
when  he  first  entered  public  life  he  has  been  a  self-seeker. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  emphatic  opinion  of  patriots  like  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy  ;  and  it  is  borne  out  by  a  study  of  the 
sixteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Parnell  first  stood 
prominently  forward  in  Irish  affairs.    The  desperate  fight  he 
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has  waged  to  retain  his  leadership  of  the  Irish  party  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  charge  is  well  founded,  but  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  Any  number  of  instances,  such  as  his  cam- 
paign against  Mr.  Butt,  and  his  No  Rent  manifesto,  could  be 
cited  to  show  how  much  he  has  allowed  personal  considerations 
to  determine  his  public  policy.  But  Nemesis  has  dogged  his 
footsteps,  and  there  is  a  fitness  about  his  supercession  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  party  which  the  novelist  and  the  poet 
especially  must  approve.  In  1880,  when  he  returned  from  his 
hat-in-hand  visit  to  America,  during  which  he  collected 
large  sums  of  money,  and  was  accorded  "the  privilege 
of  the  floor  "  in  several  State  legislatures  anxious  to  hear  his 
views  on  the  Irish  question,  he  entered  on  a  campaign  against 
the  moderates,  who  were  then  in  a  majority  of  the  Irish  party, 
as  they  are  now.  In  the  interests  of  Home  Bule  he  secured 
the  deposition  of  Mr.  Butt,  and  in  the  interests  of  Home 
Bule  ten  years  later  he  was  himself  deposed. 

If  !Mr.  Parnell  were  sincere  in  his  desire  to  obtain  Home 
Rule,  two  opinions  as  to  the  course  he  would  have  taken  in 
November,  1890,  are  not  possible.  Despite  the  enthusiasm  of 
:;he  confidence  declared  in  him  by  the  Irish  party  in  the  days 
immediately  following  the  verdict  of  the  Divorce  Court; 
despite  the  dictatorial  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  the  bidding  of  the  Nonconformists  ;  despite  incon- 
sistencies and  insults  on  all  sides,  he  would  have  resigned. 
He  took  a  difi'erent  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  line  he  has 
adopted  is  as  unconvincing  as  it  is  calculated  to  preserve  for 
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him  a  considerable  following  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Parnell  contends,  will  withhold  from  Ireland  the  essentials  of 
nationhood,  and  the  anti-Parnellites  are  traitors  to  their 
cause  in  accepting  any  compromise.  They  are,  he  says,  under 
the  thumb  of  the  English  Liberals,  and  have  violated  the 
condition  of  independence  laid  down  in  1880.  He  believed 
then  that  by  remaining  aloof  from  English  parties  it  would 
sooner  or  later  be  possible  to  wrest  Home  Eule  from  one 
of  th' m,  and  the  event  has  justified  his  view. 

Opinions  with  regard  to  Mr.  Parnell  have  probably  under- 
gone fluctuations  and  changes  more  startling  than  those  con- 
nected with  any  living  man.  He  has  always  succeeded  in 
keeping  two  streams  running — one  of  abuse  and  one  of 
adulation.  He  forced  his  way  to  the  front  in  the  teeth  of 
clerical  opposition,  and  from  half  a  dozen  followers  in  1879—80 
had  in  1885  a  phalanx  of  eighty-five,  every  man  of  whom 
would  have  done  his  bidding  to  the  bitter  end,  so  absolutely 
did  he  believe  in  him.  In  1880  he  won  over  the  moderates  of 
Nationalism  who  had  said  so  many  hard  things  of  him  in  the 
past,  and  in  1885  he  won  over  the  Liberals  who  had  exhausted 
the  vocabulary  of  denunciation  in  their  desire  to  show  what  a 
thoroughly  bad  man  he  was.  In  the  latter  year  a  dinner  was 
given  in  his  honour,  and  Mr.  McCarthy,  who  recently  likened 
him  to  a  wild  animal,  went  into  raptures  over  the  unerring 
instinct  and  courage  which  had  so  often  secured  victory  for  the 
party.  "  Wherever  there  is  a  group  of  Irishmen — in  Ireland, 
in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  America,  in  Australia,  and  where- 
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ever  they  speak  of  the  man  to  whom  their  national  hopes  and 
aspirations  guide  them  as  leader — they  speak  of  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Parnell,"  were  Mr.  McCarthy's  words.  Between 
that  time  and  1890  the  publication  of  "Parnellism  and  Crime," 
and  of  a  document  whose  authenticity  was  refuted,  served  to 
convince  the  Radicals  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  a  terribly  wronged 
and  much  misunderstood  man.  One  who  had  evidently  made 
a  close  study  of  his  career  said  of  him  in  1890  that  he  hated 
personalities  in  debate,  and  that  there  was  no  strain  of  vindic- 
tiveness  and  spite  in  his  character.  Such  an  opinion  was,  of 
course,  in  flat  violation  of  well-known  facts,  and  Mr.  Healy's 
views  on  the  subject  would  be  interesting  to-day.  Just  as  near 
the  truth  was  the  statement  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  a  bully, 
that  he  hated  monster  meetings  and  public  demonstrations, 
and  that  in  the  most  moving  crisis  he  showed  the  same  calm 
face.  The  people  who  uttered  or  approved  of  this  nonsense 
from  1885  to  1890  devoted  the  early  months  of  1891  to  con- 
tradicting it,  and  praise  of  Mr.  Parnell  has  since  been  largely 
confined  to  a  series  of  public  addresses,  in  which  he 
has  been  hailed  as  a  matchless  genius,  as  Ireland's  saviour, 
and  as  the  most  eminent  of  statesmen.  His  friends  to-day — 
and  they  are  as  entitled  to  respect  as  those  enemies  who  so 
recently  covered  him  with  every  wild  epithet  of  devotion  and 
fidelity — say  he  cannot  be  a  bad  man  or  he  would  not  have 
been  as  staunch  in  his  fidelity  to  Mrs.  O'Shea  as  he  was. 
The  man,  forsooth,  who  abstains  from  violating  every  line  of 
every  clause  in  the  decalogue  must  be  something  of  a  saint ! 
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The  late  Irish  leader,  it  seems  to  us,  has  throughout  his  public 
career  been  regarded  by  a  certain  section  of  people  as  the 
exception  to  the  rule  that  it  is  wicked  to  sin. 

Mr.  Parnell's  tenure  of  the  office  of  Ireland's  uncrowned 
king  may  be  at  an  end.  It  would,  however,  be  unwise  to 
assume  that  the  time  has  come  to  write  an  obituary  notice  of 
him  in  that  capacity.  He  has  successfully  resisted  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  priests  before,  and  he  may  not  be  beaten  yet.  He 
knows  how"  to  play  a  dangerous  and  a  losing  game,  and  to 
snatch  victory  from  the  very  jaws  of  defeat.  If  the  incidents 
of  his  career  during  the  last  ten  years  were  insufficient  to  rob 
him  of  the  support  of  all  honest  men,  there  certainly  is 
nothing  in  his  more  recent  doings  which  it  would  be 
safe  to  predict  will  do  so.  Strong  as  the  charlatan 
element  in  his  nature  is,  he  knows  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, and  the  appeals  he  has  made  to  every  section 
of  Irishmen  since  November,  1890,  will  not  be  without 
effect.  Absenteeism  and  Protestantism  notwithstanding,  he 
brought  the  Irish  party  to  a  state  of  discipline  and  led 
them  within  sight  of  victory,  in  a  way  quite  unprecedented. 
He  is  a  born  leader,  and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Parliamentary  party  as  a  matter  of  course.  Only  a  man  who 
is  convinced  that  Fate  intended  him  to  lead  would  have 
maintained  the  fight  he  has  carried  on  for  the  retention  of  his 
position.  He  has  faced  with  determined  courage  and  con- 
tempt, not  merely  the  rag-tag  and  bobtail  of  Irish  political 
life,  but  the  ablest  of  his  ex-lieutenants.   As  a  leader  he 
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appears  to  be  entirely  unlike  one  whose  power  over  the  Irish 
people  during  a  considerable  period  was  not  less  real,  and  who 
certainly  suffered  more  for  them  than  Mr.  Parnell  has  ever 
done.  O'Connell  was  a  man  whose  very  soul  was  given  to 
Ireland ;  Mr.  Parnell  has  been  content  to  give  his  head  only. 
O'Connell  went  out  to  the  Irish  people  ;  Mr.  Parnell  has  con- 
centrated the  Irish  people  within  himself.  We  never  hear  of 
O'Connellism  as  we  hear  of  Parnellism,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  whilst  O'Connell  merged  himself  in  the  Irish  people, 
Parnell  compelled  the  Irish  people  to  merge  themselves  in 
him. 


XIV.— THE  EMPEKOE  WILLIAM  IL 


On  January  27,  1877,  Germany  celebrated,  with  the  enthu 
siasm  of  loyal  and  grateful  hearts,  the  attainment  by  the 
eldest  son  of  her  Crown  Prince  of  his  eighteenth  birthday^ 
which  in  the  Fatherland  is  his  majority.  It  is  interesting  at 
this  date  to  look  back  upon  the  event,  with  its  festivities  and 
its  State  ceremonials.  Among  the  honours  bestowed  on  the 
young  Prince  was  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  which  every 
HohenzoUern  claims  as  a  birthright.  Instituted  by  Frederick 
I.,  the  founder  of  the  Prussian  kingdom,  this  Order  is  at  once  a 
hereditary  incentive  to  justice,  to  firmness  of  principle,  and  to 
impartiality  of  judgment,  and  a  symbol  of  high  hope  and 
earnest  endeavour  in  God's  cause.  The  investiture  was  an  im- 
pressive function,  which  the  Kaiser  is  never  likely  to  forget. 
His  aged  grandsire,  surrounded  by  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick, 
scions  of  princely  German  houses,  Imperial  Ministers,  and 
others,  all  wearing  the  red  cloak  of  the  Order,  was  seated 
on  the  throne  in  the  Hall  of  Knights.  The  young  Prince 
was  introduced  to  the  august  assembly  by  his  father 
and  his  great  uncle,  the  Prince  Albrecht,  and  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  whilst  the  form  of  oath  was  read.  Flach 
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knight,  says  a  recent  writer,  in  an  account  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  must  swear  "to  lead  a  virtuous  Christian  life,  agreeable 
to  God  and  men  of  honour,  and  to  encourage  others  to  lead  the 
same,  to  maintain  at  all  times  and  places  the  true  Christian 
religion  ;  to  protect  the  poor  and  forsaken,  widows  and  orphans, 
and  all  who  suffer  violence  and  injustice  ;  to  defend  the  royal 
family  and  royal  prerogative ;  and  to  preserve  everywhere 
peace,  unity,  and  good  morals."  Taking  the  book  of  statutes 
in  his  hand,  the  lad  said,  solemnly,  "  Yes  ;  I  swear  it !"  A  few 
days  later  the  Prince  was  introduced  to  the  army.  He  had,  of 
course,  been  nominally  a  soldier  since  his  tenth  birthday  ;  he 
now  became  a  soldier  in  fact,  and  the  Emperor  utilised  the 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  him  that  the  kings  of  Prussia 
have  ahvays  devoted  their  chief  attention  to  the  army,  and 
that  the  army,  through  its  pluck  and  constancy,  had  made 
Prussia  what  she  was. 

These  events  constitute  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
boyhood  and  the  manhood  of  the  Emperor  William  II.  His 
career  up  to  1877  and  his  career  subsequently  are  in  strange 
contrast.  His  parents  accomplished  successfully  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing.  They  managed  to  educate  him  so  that  he  should 
know  something  more  of  the  world  than  he  could  have  known 
if  he  had  received  his  education  chiefly  at  the  hands  of  a 
private  tutor,  and  they  managed,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve 
in  him  a  due  sense  of  the  exalted  position  he  would  one  day, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  be  called  on  to  occupy.  As  a 
child  and  a  student  he  showed  all  the  characteristics  of  his 
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most  recent  conduct.  Brave,  lovable,  honourable,  chivalrous, 
tenacious,  he  gave  promise  of  great,  if  not  brilliant,  parts. 
From  his  birth,  as  all  the  world  is  aware,  he  was  hampered  by 
the  uselessness  of  his  left  arm.  The  manner  in  which  he  set 
himself  to  conquer  the  difficulties  imposed  on  him  by  the 
infirmity,  speaks  for  the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made.  In  those 
who  have  known  him  personally  he  has  often  compelled 
enthusiastic  admiration  by  his  ability  to  do  single-handed  all 
that  others  more  fortunately  placed  can  do.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  said  without  fer^r  of  contradiction,  that  if  every  man  who 
is  physically  afflicted  would  evince  the  same  determination 
not  to  be  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  others,  the  world 
would  be  a  brighter  place  than  it  is.  Self-help  has  had  many 
glorious  exponents,  but  none  more  inspiring  than  the  young  Ger- 
man Emperor.  In  the  study  of  his  character  which  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic  recently  published,  through  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  an 
excellent  account  is  given  of  the  way  he  handles  his  combined 
knife  and  fork  at  table,  of  his  deadly  command  of  the  rifle, 
of  his  splendid  seat  in  the  saddle,  and  of  many  things  which 
might  seem  impossible  to  a  practically  one-armed  man.  If 
William  II.  had  been  a  son  of  humble  parents,  the  authorities 
would  have  exempted  him  from  service  in  the  ranks,  and  there 
could  be  no  greater  tribute  to  his  triumph  than  the  circum- 
stance that  in  all  the  essentials  of  military  life,  he  is  equal  to 
the  best  of  his  officers. 

The  second  period  of  the  Prince's  life,  covering  the  eleven 
years  which  preceded  his  accession  to  the  throne,  will  require 
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careful  study  at  the  hands  of  his  biographer,  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  work  to  be  written  which  shall  be  based  on  some- 
thing more  than  meets  the  casual  eye  or  comes  to  the  casual  ear. 
Little  was  heard  of  him  during  this  period,  but  that  little 
tended  to  show  that  he  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a 
Holienzollern,  a  man  with  considerable  brains,  perhaps,  but 
not  much  heart,  an  excitable,  ultra -patriotic  soldier,  who 
devoured  the  record  of  the  deeds  of  great  commanders,  and 
especially  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  whose  bosom  swelled 
with  an  ambition  to  emulate  them  all.  He  accepted  Frederick 
the  Great  as  his  exemplar,  at  least  in  his  conception  of  the 
military  might  of  his  country,  and  he  adored  Prince  Bismarck 
as  the  representative  of  an  autocratic  and  bureaucratic  regime. 
His  grandfather  inspired  his  enthusiasm,  but  the  liberal  and 
humane  views  of  his  father — well  named  Frederick  the  Noble — 
excited  his  scorn  and  contempt.  He  disliked  England  only  a 
degree  less  than  he  disliked  France  ;  and  for  his  mother, 
England's  Princess  Royal,  he  bore  hardly  a  spark  of  filial  love. 
All  this  went  to  prove  that  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Prince 
Bismarck  to  considerable  purpose.  Europe  prayed  that  his 
father  might  be  spared,  and  greatly  as  it  respected  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  it  probably  desired  the  prolongation  of 
his  life  as  fervently  as  it  did,  because  it  feared  that  the  acces- 
sion of  his  son  meant  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of  universal 
discord  and  cataclysm.  Those  who  knew,  or  pretended  to 
know,  pictured  for  us  an  overbearing  despot,  of  Napoleonic 
instinct  and  aspiration,  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  of 
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getting  his  heel  upon  the  liberties  of  Germany  and  of 
challenging  all -comers  to  mortal  combat. 

The  noble  army  of  quidnuncs  was  never  made  to  look  more 
foolish  than  during  the  eighteen  months  following  the  Emperor 
Frederick's  death.  The  young  Kaiser's  true  character  asserted 
itself  almost  immediately.  Its  excitable  side  appeared  in 
various  proclamations  to  the  Fatherland  and  his  army.  He 
gave  other  nations  to  understand  from  the  first  that  the  army 
was  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  he  was  at  its  head.  But  he 
insisted  on  the  blessings  of  peace,  and,  believing  that  quarrels 
arise  as  often  as  not  from  mere  ignorance,  proceeded  to  pay 
visits  to  the  European  Courts,  to  learn  in  their  homes  the 
views  of  the  rulers  and  people  with  whom  Germany  had  to 
treat.  His  words  and  his  actions  were  noted  with  suspicious 
concern.  Everyone  was  on  tenter-hooks  of  fear  that  this 
impetuous  young  monarch  would  apply  the  match  to  the 
gunpowder  barrels  on  which  for  years  past  Europe  had  been 
sitting.  But  for  the  restraining  and  guiding  influence  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  it  was  felt  the  outlook  would  be  more 
anxious  than  it  was. 

Probably  the  one  thing  nobody  expected  was  that  he  would 
dare  to  get  rid  of  the  statesman  who  ruled  Germany  with  a 
rod  of  iron  and  overawed  Europe.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  months,  it  is  more  like  romance  than  reality  to 
contemplate  the  uprising  of  this  young  man  of  thirty  years 
to  face  and  dismiss  from  power  the  strongest  statesman 
of  the  age,  and  one,  moreover,  in  whom  he  was  believed  to 
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repose  a  confidence  at  least  equal  to  that  of  his  grandfather. 
It  was  a  David  and  Goliath  sort  of  contest,  in  which  the 
smaller  man  won.  Painful  as  was  the  event,  and  startling  as 
was  the  daring  of  the  monarch,  history  will,  we  doubt  not, 
when  it  casts  its  dispassionate  eye  over  the  whole  affair^ 
declare  him  to  have  been  right.  The  Emperor's  own  words 
show  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Prince  Bismarck.  Nor  was  his  action  due  to  any  desire 
to  supersede  a  man  old  enough  to  be  his  grandfather.  He  reve- 
rences age,  and  it  is  not  forgotten  how  when  Von  Moltke 
died,  he  cried  out,  "I  have  lost  an  army  !"  and  paid  every 
homage  to  the  great  man's  memory.  Prince  Bismarck  was 
dismissed  solely  and  simply  because  he  aspired  to  be  master 
in  another  man's  sphere.  His  mistakes,  as  Baron  von  Bunsen 
and  others  have  amply  demonstrated,  had  grown  to  be  serious. 
He  levelled  charges  against  Sir  Kobert  Morier  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  ashamed  to  utter  ;  he  imprisoned  and  prosecuted 
Dr.  Geffcken  for  treason  on  grounds  that  the  veriest  tyro  in 
law  would  have  told  him  were  grotesquely  insufficient ;  he 
crushed  the  liberties  of  the  people  until  he  created  a  million 
and  a-half  Socialists  ;  he  expelled  aliens  in  a  ruthless  and 
unnecessary  way ;  and,  above  all,  he  endeavoured  to  force  the 
acceptance  of  his  own  ideas  of  policy  on  the  Emperor,  who  con- 
scientiously believed  they  were  wTong.  Prince  Bismarck  had 
been  the  cause  of  whatever  trouble  overclouded  the  relations 
of  the  present  Emperor  and  his  father  and  mother,  and 
Nemesis  decreed  that  he  should  himself  be  punished  at  the 
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hands  of  one  whom  he  no  doubt  considered  a  tool  to  be 
utilised  for  his  own  political  ends. 

The  dismissal  of  Prince  Bismarck,  dramatic  and  unexpected 
as  it  was,  was  hardly  a  greater  surprise  than  many  other  laaoves 
made  by  the  Emperor.  There  is  not  an  accusation  urged 
against  him  by  uncompromising  humanitarianism  which  has 
not  been  falsified  since  he  ascended  the  throne.  One  instance 
will  suffice.  It  was  said  of  him  in  earlier  days  that  he 
approved  of  students'  duels,  because  he  considered  that 
duelling  taught  young  men  to  see  blood  drawn  and  not  to 
turn  sick.  He  may  or  may  not  have  expressed  such  an 
opinion.  What  is  certain  is  that,  following  close  on  the  fall 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  Emperor  issued  an  order  severely 
condemning  duelling.  Utterly  inconsistent  as  the  story  and 
the  fact  are,  they  are  merely  a  specific  illustration  of  a  general 
condition.  The  hard,  hot -headed  young  prince  has,  as 
Emperor,  taken  questions  of  the  amelioration  of  the  poor 
and  the  aged  into  consideration  in  a  way  w^hich  might  inspire 
the  envy  of  the  Socialist.  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  a 
rigid  militarism,  the  German  Emperor  is  a  reformer  and 
progressist  of  the  most .  pronounced  type.  He  is  more  ;  he  is 
an  idealist.  He  regards  himself,  young  as  he  is,  as  the  Father 
of  his  people.  He  ardently  believes  that  God,  in  His  grace, 
has  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  German  nation,  and  charged 
him  with  the  elevation  of  his  people.  Two  things  distioguish 
him  from  his  ancestors.  He  has  all  their  faith  in  the  army  as 
the  backbone  of  Germany,  but   he   thinks   also  of  the 
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non-military  needs  of  the  people,  and  equally  he  recognises 
the  claim  of  the  German  navy.  These  traits  are  directly 
traceable  to  his  mother,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  freest  of  peoples  and  the  greatest  of  naval  Powers.  The 
Emperor  William  II.  was  the  first  Prussian  monarch 
educated  to  think  of  his  people  as  having  rights  outside  the 
barracks,  and  if  his  reign  is  not  the  most  beneficent  ever 
known  in  Germany  the  fault  will  not  rds^  with  his  early 
education.  So  far  he  seems  to  have  appropriated  to  himself 
all  that  was  best  in  the  policy  of  his  grandfather  and  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  Englishmen,  at  any  rate,  will  wish  him  success 
in  his  efforts  to  graft  it  on  to  another  policy  of  which  they  knew 
practically  nothing. 


